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S' ATTLE, 18th-ranking in the U. S. with a 
population of 550,525, is the principal city 
of Washington, beautiful and busy with the com- 


merce of its excellent harbor. 


Founded in 1852 by only 21 intrepid settlers 
and named to honor a friendly Indian chief, the 
city was incorporated in 1869. The first Seattle 
“boom” came in 1897 with discovery of gold in 
the Alaskan Yukon. Seattle became the out- 
fitting point for prospectors. From 1905 to 1910 
it annexed ten adjacent towns. It is the conti- 
nental U. S. port closest to the Orient and to 
Alaska. The first steamer from the Orient docked 
in 1896. Port activity continued to increase and, 
during World War I, Seattle built more ships than 
any other U. S. port. 


Located only 110 miles south of the Canadian 
border and north of lofty Mount Rainier, it is the 
center of one of the world’s most highly-electrified 
areas, thanks to abundant water power. This 
beautiful city of 74 square miles is home of the 
University of Washington which operates the na- 
tion’s only school of fisheries. It will be the site 
of “Century 21”, a world’s fair with emphasis on 
the space age, from April to October, 1962. 


The fishing fleet is a major industry and there 


is also much light manufacturing but port activity 


is Seattle’s economic mainstay. 


The climate of this city, farther north than 
northernmost Maine, is mild and warmed by 
ocean currents. Its average annual snowfall is 8.6, 
the same as that of Nashville, Tennessee. It is 
a popular convention spot and tourism is a major 
activity. We salute Seattle and the 23,500 mem- 
bers of 19 local unions within Joint Council 28 
located there! 


America’s Cities No. 20 in a Series 
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Beverage Workers 
Choose Teamsters 
Salle Coca- 
Milwaukee, 


years of 


Employees of the La 
Cola 
have 


Bottling Company, 
aside 10 
sentation by the 
favor of a 


tossed repre- 
Workers in 
Teamster contract 

The action came in a National La- 


bor Relations Board election in which 


Brewer 


the employees voted by a two-to-one 
margin to affiliate with 
Bakery Sales Drivers Local 


Included in 


Peamster 
344, 

the new Teamster bar- 
unit are 


maintenance, 


gaining production and 


cooler service, and 
garage employees, and truck drivers 
and salesmen 

The vote was 67 to 31 in favor of 
the Teamsters 

The Brewery Workers agreement 
expired November 4th, and the em- 
ployees are expected to be 


under a 


covered 
Feamster contract shortly. 

With the Coca-Cola employees in 
the fold, Teamster Local 344 now 
represents all major bottlers in the 
Milwaukee area. 


Teamsters Hob 
Nob with Stars 


Driving 
and 50 Teamster Local 
No. 16 in Grand Junction, Colorado, 
are proving the point by working 
along side such personalities as Debbie 
Reynolds and James Stewart. 


a truck can be glamorous, 
members of 


The occasion is the filming of 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer's movie, “How 


the West Was Won.” 


2 


Segments of the star-studded movie 
are being filmed around Montrose and 
Ridgeway, Colorado, high in the 
snow-capped Rocky Mountains 

Local 16 Secretary-Treasurer A. J 
Stucker reports that the 50 Teamsters 
are working as chauffeurs for the 
and drivers and 


actors actresses, as 


as wranglers. 


New Local 
in Canada 


International 

Teamsters has 
charter in London, 
Canada, at a ceremony at which I. M. 
Dodds, ot 

With «a membership of 
mately 1.000, the 
No. 141. 


Ben 


A new local of the 
Brotherhood of been 
presented ts 


Toronto, installed officers. 
approxi- 


new local union is 


Lessard, of London, is_presi- 
dent of the local union. Other officers 
are Jim Biever, president; 
Robert Tordoff, secretary-treasurer; 
William Graham, recording secretary: 
Robert Hall, Lloyd 
Wilbert Hooper, 


vice 


Henderson and 
trustees. 

Representing Teamster General 
President James R. Hoffa at the char- 
ter meeting was William Griffin, direc- 
tor of the national miscellaneous divi- 
sion. Also attending were Aston Mc- 
Eachron and M. F. Wagle, both ot 
the Teamsters office in Toronto. 


H & W Official 
Gets High Post 


Charles O. Cross, of North Holly- 
wood, Calif., statistician for Teamster 


Joint Council 42, has been elected na- 
tional treasurer of the National Con- 
ference of Health, Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans. 


The election took place at the 
group’s 7th Annual Workshop and 
Business Session recently held in 
Philadelphia. 

Cross is also administrator of all 
feamster negotiated health and wel- 
fare plans in Southern California, a 
post he has held for the past 11 years. 


Teamsters Mourn 
Gower’s Death 


Canadian and U.S. Teamsters last 
month mourned the death of Charles 
Alfred Gower, secretary-treasurer of 
Joint Council No. 26 in Vancouver, 
B. C. 


Brother Gower, 59, joined Taxicab, 
Stage. Bus Drivers and Dispatchers 
Local No. 151 in 1938. In 1944, he 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
local union, a post he held until his 
death. He was also on the executive 
board of the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters and was a vice president 
from Joint Council No. 26 on the 
Western Conference of 
executive board. 


Teamsters 


In addition to a life-time history of 
service to Brother Gower 
Was active in community service enter- 
prises such as the formation and op- 
eration of the Children’s Jubilee Sum- 
mer Camp program in Vancouver, an 
organization for the underprivileged 
children of the community. 


Feamsters, 


Gower is survived by a wife, two 
daughters, and a son. 


Seattie Stations 
Sign Contract 
Approximately 


station attendants 
traditional cry of 


600 Seattle filling 
will react to the 
“filler up” with 
more enthusiasm following the suc- 
cessful conclusion of negotiations 
with their employers by Teamster Lo- 
cal 309. 


They have just ratified a new three 
year contract calling for a 15-cent 
boost which will bring their 
wage rate to $2.25 per hour at the end 
of the agreement. 

The new 
whelmingly 
involved. 


wage 


agreement was over- 
ratified by the members 


The International Teamster 
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Message from the General President 


Free Collective Bargaining a Must 


One of the most disturbing aspects of labor-management 
relations and collective bargaining today is the continual 
intervention by the executive branch of the government, 
both by direct and indirect methods. 

Since the Kennedy administration was inaugurated, we 
have seen the Secretary of Labor used as an intervener 
in several labor disputes, each time with the announcement 
that the dispute was detrimental to the security of the 
United States. 

This direct intervention by the executive branch is a 
dangerous step toward destroying a basic democratic 
necessity, free collective bargaining. 

When a person of cabinet rank steps into a labor dispute 
there is undue influence brought to sweep the issues under 
the rug, to reach a settlement immediately, and once again 
the working man pays the bill for national security while 
management takes another free ride. 


Collective bargaining by executive order ignores the fact 
that an honorable settlement can be achieved only by 
parties to a dispute sitting down at the negotiating table 
in a free give-and-take session. 

Collective bargaining by executive order is, in effect, 
another weapon to go with the injunction to strip Amer- 
ican workers of their right to withhold their labor to 
command a just wage for their work under conditions 
which allow them dignity on the job. 

If, in fact, the instances referred to here involve workers 
whose labor is so vital to American security, then govern- 
ment, management and the public should reassess their 
values, should recognize that such labor by its very nature 
should command very good wages indeed. 

If, for example, the millions of commuters into New 
York City each day are so dependent upon the tug boat 
operators, then consideration should be given to the fact 
that perhaps they are worth more to the economy of that 
city and to national security—and should command more 
for their services—than a commuting executive who goes 
into the city each workday to prepare copy for a deodorant 
advertisement. 

It is difficult to determine whether direct intervention 
by the executive branch in the collective bargaining process 
is more of a threat than the indirect approach to basic 
American rights. 

By indirect interference, I mean statements of the ad- 
ministration—by the President and his cabinet officers— 
to the effect that every negotiated wage increase is in- 
flationary. 


Is this an admission by the Kennedy administration that 
the American Dream will never be realized by millions 
and millions of American workers because the American 
Dream is itself inflationary? 

President Kerfinedy called upon the steel industry to 
forego price increases when the Steelworkers’ contract 
called for the last increase in wages. For the most part, 
communications from steel executives on the request all 
contained the theme that Kennedy’s was a noble thought, 
but could not be complied with. 

Instead of responding to the President’s request in good 
faith, steel executives seized on Kennedy’s proposition as 
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a propaganda weapon to beat labor over the head again. 

They bl ved cost of labor for all ills besetting the steel 
industry t .y. With the cleverness of any Ivy League 
public re ns man, the steel industry completely ducked 
the fact that it has yet to share the benefits of automation 
with its workers or with the American public. 

It has been made clear by the Administration that steel- 
workers, and labor in general, will be asked to forego 
wage increases next time around, unless they are warranted 
by increases in productivity. This reasoning makes a two- 
headed ostrich out of the 
buried deep in the sand. 

First of all, the American worker has never caught up, 
has never been fully paid in relation to his productivity. 
This is one bill American management has never paid. 

Secondly, and steel is the perfect example, a man dis- 
placed by automation is in poor position, indeed, to bar- 
gain for the increased productivity of the machine which 
replaced him. 


Administration—both heads 


We do not make light of the terrific problem facing the 
Kennedy Administration in the fight with Communism 
and its vicious totalitarianism. 

Rather, our concern is that in the fight we give up or 
have taken away those very freedoms which distinguish 
Democratic Capitalism from Communism such as free 
collective bargaining. 

If, as we are told, this generation and generations to 
come will live in the grips of a Cold War with Commu- 
nism, it becomes of paramount necessity that those things 
which distinguish free men from Iron Country people be 
ever clear in the minds of those who have the power to 
preserve or destroy that distinction. 

Certainly the distinction will ever be in sharp perspective 
if American men and women are left to bargain collec- 
tively. 

We do not believe the American Dream must be aban- 
doned under the pretext that it is inflationary. 

Rather, the minds of free men must be turned to solving 
the problems of our hard core of unemployed workers, the 
miseries caused by the misapplication of automation, idle 
plants and inadequate purchasing power among so many, 
many Americans. 

The American Dream must be made available not only 
for the corporation executive, but for the worker in a 
warehouse or driving a truck, for the worker attending 
a blast furnace, yes, even for the worker in the field 
harvesting a crop. 

Preservation of free collective bargaining in this country 
will do more to achieve the American Dream for all than 
any single action of government while at the same time 
serving as one of the greai-st bulwarks against an ism of 


any kind. 
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THE BIG STORY FLOPS 





RED PROBERS FIND HUNTING 
POOR IN TEAMSTERS 


OCTOBER 13, 1961, was a poor 
day for Red hunters. 

That was the day Teamster Gen- 
eral President James R. Hoffa ap- 
peared before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee which had an- 
nounced that it would look into 
agreements between the Teamsters 
and what it called “Communist domi- 
nated” unions. 





The hunt took place in the caucus 
room of the old Senate office building. 
The hunters were members of the sub- 
committee—Senator Eastland, chair- 
man (D-Miss.); Senator McClellan 
(D-Ark.), and Senator Keating (R- 
N. Y.), all veteran American patriots. 

(It should be pointed out here that, 
in spite of the devotion to duty of 
the senators from Mississippi and 
Arkansas, it cannot be disputed that 
denial of human rights in those two 
states has supplied the Communists’ 
propaganda mill with some of its 
most damaging attacks on America.) 

Photographers were there in force 


with instructions. Reporters came 
early and lined press tables with pen- 
cils poised for the killing headline. 
Television cameras were carefully 
aimed. Another sensational journalis- 
tic circus was in the making. 

The gallery was full. Everyone was 
ready for the hunt as the hearing 
began at 11 a.m. 

Witness Hoffa 


had been denied a 


motion to have testimony taken in 
executive session, which raises the 
question of whether or not the com- 
mittee members were walking all over 
their own rules. 

Flushing out Communists for the 
subcommittee was Chief Counsel J. G. 
Sourwine, a veritable demon when it 
comes to Reds. 

The penetrating inquiry of Counsel 
Sourwine included questions like this: 

MR. SOURWINE: Mr. Hoffa, do 
you think it is any more possible for 
a union to be a little bit Communist 
infiltrated than it is for a_ living 
organism to be a little bit cancerous? 





Rising to the occasion of such a 
world-shaking question, Mr. Hoffa 
gave the following answer: 

MR. HOFFA: Well, it is like being 
a little bit pregnant. It is pretty hard 
to do, except that you can be careful 
of both, and we are extra careful. 

MR. SOURWINE: I have no more 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

This was late afternoon. By then, 
the gallery was nearly empty. TV 
cameras had long-ago ground to a 
halt. The press had left following 
the morning session—except for the 
very hopeful who lingered to the end 
anticipating that at least a left-winger 
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could be found in the Teamsters. 

Those reporters who had departed 
to meet deadlines filed stories not 
dealing with any findings of the sub- 
committee, but of Senator McClellan’s 
sensitivity to being compared with 
Harry Bridges. Hoffa struck a sensi- 
tive spot in McClellan’s Southern re- 
spectability in the following exchange. 

MR. HOFFA: Well, I do not know 
whether or not Harry Bridges’ union 
is Communist-dominated or aligned 
with the Communists, but I do know 
that the United States Government 
accepts the forms filed by Bridges. 

I do know that the shipowners on 
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the West 
Bridges. 

I do know that certain colleges, in- 
stitutions, invite Harry Bridges to 
make speeches there, and I do not 
find it any different with our or- 
ganization than the United States 
Government, employers, agencies of 
government or colleges to have the 
association where necessary in the 
defense of our organization to meet 
with anybody, whether it be Harry 
Bridges or Senator McClellan, as a 
comparison. 

SENATOR McCLELLAN: 


one moment. 


Coast deal 


with Harry 


Just 





I think I will take the time to make 
an observation. I do not know Mr. 
Bridges. I have no contact with him. 
I suggest you make your comparisons 
with those who have such contacts 
similar to yours. 

MR. HOFFA: Well, | think Bridges 
is trying to help the labor movement 
and | think you are trying to hurt it. 
That is the comparison I make. 

SENATOR McCLELLAN: I am 
trying to do something with certain 
movements in it, certain influences in 
it. If that is what you mean, and | 
will continue to... 

MR. HOFFA: Or individual. 














Sen. McClellan (above) in a finger wav- 
ing exhibition. Searching for his next 
question is Counsel Sourwine (left). 


It should be reported here 
that the International Teamster 
magazine took an approach in 
covering the hearings which it 
has not followed before—but 
with a legitimate purpose in 
mind. 

Whenever a_ photographer 
shoots pictures all through a 
lengthy hearing, he invariably 
comes up with some uncompli- 
mentary shots, and such uncom- 
plimentary poses of Teamster 
General President are always 
selected by picture editors for 
the daily press. 

The Teamster photographer 
shot all during the hearing and 
naturally some were not flatter- 
ing. They are presented here 
for the sole purpose of making 
the point. 


Chairman Eastland (D-Miss.), left. On 
press row, below, a reporter waits hope- 
lessly for a headline. 

















SENATOR McCLELLAN: If you 
want to have a personal quarrel with 
me, that is all right, but I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that this witness sim- 
ply answer questions. 

If you want a personal quarrel 
with me, you can have that when you 
want it. 

MR. HOFFA: I have offered to 
debate with you and you have not 
taken it up. 

SENATOR McCLELLAN: I will 
tell you why. Do you want to know? 


MR. HOFFA: I would like to 
know. 
SENATOR McCLELLAN: I will 


let you know. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 

With that exchange over, the press 
finally had a story which hit the wires 
of the press services shortly after the 
noon hour, even if it wasn’t the story 
they went to the hearings to get. 

Through most of the proceedings, 
the questioning was at best vague. At 
one point it became somewhat more 
than somewhat confusing. 

MR. SOURWINE: Are you aware 
that the Supreme Court, as the Court 
itself said in the Mary Black case, has 
consistently refused to review the 
Communist Party as an _ ordinary 
political party and has upheld Federal 
legislation aimed at the Communist 
problem which in a different context 
would certainly have raised constitu- 
tional issues of the gravest character? 

At this point, Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, general counsel for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
made the following statement: 

MR. WILLIAMS: I am a member 
of the bar, Mr. Chairman, and I do 
not understand that question. I do 
not see how the witness would be 
expected to understand it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
question. 

MR. WILLIAMS: You might sim- 
plify it for the witness. It is fraught 
with legal terms. 

All was not lost, however. In di- 
gesting the testimony, one finds that 
Teamster General President James R. 
Hoffa made the following points: 

1. It is of mutual value to mem- 
berships of any union, to the indus- 
try, and to the public, too, to have 
agreements between unions which pre- 
vent long and costly jurisdictional 
disputes; agreements which strengthen 
the bargaining hand of workers in 
contract talks for better conditions, 
better hours, and better wages. 


Repeat the 


2. Poverty is as much an enslaver 
as Communism. 

3. That unions which the subcom- 
mittee continually referred to as 
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Throughout the hearings these photog: 
raphers above sat in shooting position 
to get an unflattering picture of the wit- 
ness. Under instructions, their job was 
to ‘“‘keep shooting’”’ until they came up 
with the picture which would ridicule. 
Had they turned around, they could 
have caught Sen. McClellan (right) 
doing finger tricks with his glasses. 


“Communist-dominated” are certified 
by the U. S. Government as the legal 
bargaining agencies for their member- 
ships; that government agencies, such 
as the Conciliation and Mediation 
Service, extend their services to both 
unions. 

4. That a New York Teamster 
local union had requested informa- 
tion from both the Subcommittee and 
the FBI concerning two members, 
that neither supplied the information 
requested, and that the members are 
no longer associated with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


5. Teamsters, back in the early 
days of American trade unionism, 
never found it necessary to work with 
Communists to build up the organi- 
zation, but rather became the world’s 
largest trade union with a clear cut 
record of fighting Communism wher- 
ever it was encountered; that some 
unions now represented as what un- 
ions in this country should be do not 
have a similar history. 
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6. If rulings of the courts prove 
that unions with which Teamsters 
have pacts are under Communist in- 
fluence, such pacts will no longer be 
in force. 

7. That the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters constitution spe- 
cifically bars membership in_ the 
Teamsters to Communists. 

8. No one outside the Teamsters 
runs that organization. 

9. Hoffa supported a 1956 report 
of the Bonner Committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, which 
urged cooperation between transpor- 
tation unions to solve the tangled 
jurisdictional labor lines in the indus- 
try, so unions, industry, and the public 
would benefit. 

(Among the objects outlined in the 
Bonner Committee report was the 
“eventual establishment of common 
termination dates for collective bar- 
gaining agreements in the industry.’’) 

10. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg stated during the recent 





Maritime strike that one of the prob- 
lems was lack of coordination be- 
tween the many unions in_ the 
transportation industry. 

On the surface, the hearing was 
presented as an inquiry into “Com- 
munist influence” in transportation 
unions, and in the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Union. 


Other suspected and unstated ob- 
jectives cannot be overlooked: 

1. Publicity at this time could very 
definitely be prejudicial to the indict- 
ment of Teamster President Hoffa in 
Orlando, Florida. 


2. Just before Congress adjourned, 
Senator McClellan introduced a bill 
—still to be considered in the next 
session—which would place all trans- 
portation unions under anti-trust laws. 

By attempting to link the largest 
transportation union of them all—the 
Teamsters—with Communism, Mc- 
Clellan can obtain propaganda mile- 
age for his measure which its merits 
do not warrant. 





International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 


Bakery Sales Drivers Local No. 33, 


Howard G. Scrivener, 


This cause came on to be heard on cross motions for summary judgment, 
and the Court having considered the complaint for declaratory judgment, 
answer and the memoranda filed by the parties, 
heard the arguments of counsel and being fully advised in the premises, does 


defendants’ 


Chauffeurs, ) 


Plaintiff, 


v. 


and 





Defendants. 7 
ORDER 


make and enter the following 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Civil Action 
No. 2915-61 


ORDER AND DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


1. The motion of plaintiff for summary judgment is granted. 
2. The motion of defendants for summary judgment is denied. 


3. The action of plaintiff in raising membership dues at its special conven- 
of plaintiff's Con- 
Sec. 


tion in July, 
stitution is valid and authorized under Title 29, U.S.C. 

4. Enforcement of Article X, Section 3(d), pursuant to plaintiff's Constitu- 
tion, will not violate any membership rights conferred by Title I of the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, or any other applicable 


law. 


Judge 

October 27, 1961 
Date 

“INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS ..... 40 

United Automobile Workers .... 1.75 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers .... 1.25 

Journeymen Barbers International Union ....... 80 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers ...... 1.75 

United Brick and Clay Workers of America ..... 2.50 


, by adopting Article X, Section 3(d), 


411(a)(3). 


/8/ Alexander Holtzoff 


Per Capita Comparison 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union of America ..... ,& 
Building Service Employees ‘International Union .. 70 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


of America . eae Fe, Lee 1.25 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 

International Union ........................ 2. 
International Chemical Workers Union .......... 2.00 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America ..... 1.25 
International Union of Operating Engineers ..... 1.10 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union ... 1.50 

= and Restaurant Employees International 
BEARERS Ce in OE 

The Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
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and having 


Court Ruling Insures Strong Financiée 


You are about to embark upon an 
epoch-making period in this Interna- 
tional Union and probably at no time 
in all the glorious history of the organ- 
ization has a group of local unions 
been so burdened with responsibilities, 
and at the same time been placed in 
such an honorable position as is yours. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is at a crucial point in its 
existence, and the decisions at which 
delegates to the 18th International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters convention 
arrived have determined that the In- 
ternational is to go forward. 

Probably no union in the history of 
this or any other country is more 
closely watched by outside as well as 
inside interests as is yours. There- 
fore, it is with a great and sincere 
desire for the welfare of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters that 
delegates acted as they did on a mat- 
ter of vital importance. 

Recall in your mind the financial 
reports published regularly in the 
“International Teamster” magazine by 
our General Secretary-Treasurer un- 
der the provisions of our constitution. 

You will arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as did the General Executive 
Board, that the financial income of the 
organization from per capita sources 


was not sufficient in relation to the, 


cost of operation. 
We must have greater operating in- 


International Association of Machinists ......... 2.00 
National Maritime Union of America ........... 6.66 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
ek ee 1.65 
Sheet Metal Workers International Association... 1.75 
United Packinghouse Workers of America ....... 1.75 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
RN AE TINIE 56k wie:0:k. aco 056 ne vaeweeess 2 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union ........... 14.00 


United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry e. 
to Se ees 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite _ 
Paper Mill Workers of the U. S. and Canada .. 1.75 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 


Railway Employees of America .............. 1 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 

CS Pa 1.7 
United Steelworkers of America ............... 2.50 
a ins col a nnainon den deneeamsals 2.00 
Transport Workers Union of America ........... 1.25 


*Chart compares Teamster per capita, before convention increase, with that paid other international unions. Even 
with boost to $1, per capita of Teamsters is still among the lowest. 
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come so that we can expand our or- 
ganizational activity, improve our serv- 
ices to our local unions, and expand 
our legislative activities. It is your 
responsibility to make sure that we 
have adequate reserve funds for strike 
benefits—as a practical support to 
our local unions to carry on necessary 
strike activity to a successful conclu- 
sion, and to provide for a measure 
of financial support during employer 
lockouts. 

On the basis of per capita income 
alone, the International went into the 
red during the convention period 
1957-1961. Labor warned our Con- 
gressmen of the drastic effects and 
cost of legislation that was contem- 
plated, but to no avail. Despite the 
best efforts of your International Gen- 
eral Officers, the General Executive 
Board and the Finance Committee, 
the battle against rising costs of opera- 
tion on today’s market was a seriously 
losing one in the amount of $4,600,- 
000. This could not continue. 


If we had remained in the AFL- 
CIO, central bodies and state federa- 
tions, etc., we would have gone further 
into the red by an additional million 
dollars. 

The charts on page 10 will help you 
compare the strike benefit costs with 
the last convention. Contrast the or- 
ganizing campaign costs, the bonding 
costs, the magazine costs, and the ad- 
ministrative costs. 

In these charts note that 60 per 
cent of all monies expended during 
the convention period just ended was 
a direct contribution to membership 
job security by virtue of strike benefits 
and organizing. 

Of the balance, 21 per cent was 
devoted to the important fields of edu- 
cation and litigation, and 19 per cent 
to service by the International. Con- 
trast these percentages with the two 
prior convention period figures. Note 
that there was no surplus. 


Without surplus, there were no ad- 
ditional investments and, therefore, no 
increase in our financial income. 


We operated on a shrunken 59-cent 
dollar in 1957-1961 as compared to 
the 100-cent dollar in 1947-1952, and 
the 87-cents in 1952-1957. Lack of 
surplus creates this situation. 


Without serious thought and action 
toward increasing our income, the 
operating dollar would have shrunk 
even more. 
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Sometimes it is good to consider 
your own problems in the light of 
those of others. The result is very 
often an enlightening one. The 
thought might arise as to how our 
International compares with others in 
the matters of per capita tax structure. 

Well, the best approach is to look 
at the record. The record reveals 
that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had the lowest per capita of 
any International in the labor move- 


Important Notice to 


ment. Study chart on page 8 and 
learn what the affiliates of other or- 
ganizations obligate themselves to pay 
the parent body: 


Your International Union provides 
—as does no other international union 
—a vast number of membership serv- 
ices which the local unions require, 
such as assistance in collective bar- 
gaining; assistance in filing of govern- 
ment reports; assistance in contract 
negotiations; legal and accounting ad- 
vice; researching; wage studies; organ- 
izing; publicity; supplies; legislative 
programs; the International magazine; 


Members 


Article X, Section 3 of the constitution of the International Union 


was amended at the International 


Convention, held in Miami Beach, 


Florida, July 3-7, 1961, to provide for: 
1. Minimum dues of $5.00 for all members: 


5 


2. An increase of $1.00 in the dues of all members, regardless of 


whether dues were at the minimum $5.00 level or not: 
3. An increase in per capita taxes of sixty cents (60¢), making a 


total of one dollar ($1.00) per month. 


Forty cents of each dollar dues 


increase remains with the local union, thus giving additional financial 


support at the local union level. 


All of these increases were made effective for the month starting 


January 1, 1962. 


The dues increase will permit greatly expanded benefits for the mem- 


bers and officers of all local unions. 


Strike benefits will be increased 


from the present $15.00 per week to $25.00 per week beginning with 


the fifth strike benefit payment. 


The increased dues will make possible an expanded organizing pro- 
gram to protect the standards of the membership against unfair, low- 


wage employers. 


There will be increased activity in the political and 


legislative fields to protect the membership against the continued on- 
slaught of anti-labor legislation and to insure that working people will 
be represented in the legislatures by office holders who have the interests 


of working people at heart. 


To permit the paid officers and employees of local unions to receive 
pension benefits comparable to those already received by most members, 
a pension program for these officers and employees will be set up and 


financed by the International Union. 


All this will serve greatly to strengthen the entire organization both 


on the national and local level. 


Because of questions raised with respect to whether or not the auto- 
matic dues increase would become effective without submission at the 


local union level, the International 


Union started a court action for a 


declaratory judgment for the purpose of obtaining a federal court deter- 


mination. 


This action came on before Federal District Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
of the Federal District Court in the District of Columbia, on Thursday, 


October 26, 1961. 


After hearing the argument, Judge Holtzoff ruled 


that the action of the International Convention was clearly in accordance 
with the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin Act and that the dues increase 
voted by the Convention was legal and valid. 

Accordingly, we are hereby advising you that the above-mentioned 
provisions, Article X* Section 3, of the constitution become effective as 


of January 1, 1962. 


The judge ruled the convention is the supreme governing body of the 
entire organization, that action of the convention is binding upon the 


membership. 


The accompanying article explains the need for the dues 


increase. Any further questions should be brought and explained in de- 
tail on the floor of your local union meetings. 





staff 


1. The IBT has not increased per capita payments 
from local unions since 1952, when they were increased 
from 30 to 40 cents. 

2. Since 1947-49, the cost-of-living index has risen 
from a base 100 to 128.3. The cost of everything has 
risen constantly. 

3. The IBT, until January |, 1962, has had the lowest 
per capita tax of all major International Unions, while— 

a. Strike benefits to members has increased from 
an average of $2,236 per day during the period July 1, 
1952 to June 30, 1957, to $5,045 daily during the 
period July 1, 1957 to March 31, 1961. 

b. Organizing expenses (monies returned to local 
unions and joint councils for organizing) have increased 
from $2,725 daily during the 52-57 period to $4,959 
during the 57-61 period; 

c. The cost of bonding increased from $43 per 
day before Landrum-Griffin to $71 per day since the 
passage of that anti-labor legislation. 

d. Legal fees increased from $332 per day during 
the 52-57 period to $1,522 daily since July, 1957. 

e. Expenses for the Monitorship ran $485 daily; 

f. Legislative and political education expenses have 
run $271 daily since 1957. 

g. Cost of appeals and hearings at the local union 
and joint council level have run $20 per day during 
the 1957-61 period. 

4. Wages and benefits—health and welfare programs 
and pension plans—have increased for the membership 
continuously since 1947. 





service; and many other vital 


Some Economic Facts 





5. It would have been impossible to continue the 
many, many services to IBT membership with operating 
revenue dwindling in relation to ever-increasing costs 
of running an International Union. 

6. Members will not now be forced out on strike by 
an employer testing financial strength of your Interna- 
tional Union. 

7. Strike benefits will be increased from $15 per week 
to $25 per week beginning with the Sth strike benefit 
payment. 

8. The United Steelworkers increased their dues in 
1956 and do not have a strike fund, but pay benefits 
in hardship cases out of the general fund or from 
collections. 

9. The United Autoworkers increased their dues by 
50 cents in 1957, and by another $2 in 1959. Ear- 
marked from dues is $1.25 to a strike fund from which 
benefits are not paid until the third week of the strike 
and the amount dependent upon the marital status and 
length of the strike. 

10. The current increase in IBT per capita payments 
—the first in 9 years—will insure strike benefits of $15 
per week until the fifth payment when they will go to 
$25 per week; will allow the IBT to step up activity 
of organizing the non-union worker to protect union 
benefits and wages: and will permit the IBT to increase 
activity in the legislative and political education field 
to protect against anti-labor laws which hamper effective 
collective bargaining. 














functions to serve the membership. 
The unorganized are a dragging 
anchor on collective bargaining gains 
and improvements and are an ever- 
increasing threat to the wages and 
hours and conditions of today, let 
alone what this threat will be tomor- 
row. We shall not let up on our con- 
tinuing campaign to organize the 
unorganized, a program which the In- 


1952 CONVENTION PERIOD 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
1947-1952 





ternational Union has supported so 
generously from per capita tax which 
goes back to your organization. 

Our future growth and stability de- 
pend on increased income and a fi- 
nancially strong International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Strengthening the union required 
strengthening its financial position on 
a firm, long-range basis. 


1957 CONVENTION PERIOD 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
1952-1957 


A strong treasury makes a strong 
union. With a financially strong union, 
we can assure success of our long- 
run bargaining and legislative objec- 
tives of job security, more adequate 
pay, improved health and welfare and 
retirement benefits, better working 
conditions, contracts second to none, 
and continued support for your local 
unions, joint councils and conferences. 


1967 CONVENTION PERIOD 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
1957-1961 
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Western Conference of Teamsters Director and International 





Union Vice President Einar O. Mohn presides over the 


opening session of the 24th Western Conference of Teamsters in Portland, Oregon, October 9. Seated to Mohn’s imme- 
diate right is Teamster General President James R. Hoffa. On Mohn’s immediate left are International Union Vice Presi- 


dents Joseph Diviny and George Mock. 


Delegates Tackie Heavy Workload 


THE 24TH meeting of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters concluded 
in Portland, Oregon, last month, after 
a three-day session in which Con- 
ference structure and by-laws were 
amended to comply with the Inter- 
national Teamster constitution. 

The working agenda of the Con- 
ference was heavy and was met with 
the traditional style of Teamsters in 
conference. 

In addition to by-laws changes, del- 
egates rearranged Conference per 
capita tax structure, eliminated a 
board of conference vice presidents 
elected from each joint council in 
favor of a 2l-man policy committee, 
decided to meet biennially instead of 
annually, abolished the position of 
conference secretary-treasurer in favor 
of a comptroller, and passed a series 
of resolutions—one of which makes 
possible a $200 a month pension for 
Teamsters retiring under the Western 
States Master Freight Agreement. 

In attendance were nearly 400 dele- 
gates from the 13 Western States and 
three Western Canadian Provinces. 

Highlights of the Conference were 
addresses by Teamster General Presi- 
dent James R. Hoffa and Teamster 
General Secretary-Treasurer John F. 
English. 

A touch of Southern charm was 
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added to the Western meeting in the 
person of International Vice Presi- 
dent Murray W. Miller, chairman 
of the Southern Conference. 

Extending greetings and wishes for 
a successful meeting, Murray pledged 
cooperation from his conference to 
Western Teamsters and expressed the 
solidarity of Teamsters nationwide in 
his praise of its current leadership 
under Hoffa and English. 

It was an hour of triumph for 
Hoffa, as two years before at a Con- 


Cover Picture 


Our cover for the November, 
1961, issue of the International 
Teamster portrays the import- 
ant part played by 1,700,000 
Teamsters in America’s entry 
into the space age and is indi- 
cative of the International 
Union's willing acceptance of 
its obligation to our national 
defense. Teamsters led the 
American Labor movement with 
the first no-strike policy at ICBM 
missile sites. The portrayal first 
appeared as the cover on a re- 
port to delegates to the 24th 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters, Portland, Oregon, Octo- 
ber, 1961. 


ference meeting in San Francisco, he 
had told delegates: 

“The Teamsters will strive for one 
master contract to cover on a nation- 
wide basis the over-the-road for-hire 
trucking industry. All such contracts, 
now on a Conference level, expire at 
about the same time in 1961]. 

“We will also encourage the nego- 
tiation of master, rather than indi- 
vidual contracts with all companies 
doing business on a national or area- 
wide basis.” 


eee 
i 
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Highlight of the 24th 
Western Conference of 
Teamsters was an ad- 
dress by Teamster Gen- 
eral President James R. 
Hoffa. Hoffa presented 
delegates with a realis- 
tic outline of problems 
facing Teamsters and 
the American labor 
movement in general. 





De OBR THE RROMENADE RESTAURANT _ 
UKs ane TERRACE ELEVATORS 


Delegates check in with credentials committee at the Portland-Sheraton 
Hotel. More than 400 delegates attended the three-day sessions. 


International Union Vice 
President and Chairman 
of the Southern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Mur- 
ray W. Miller addresses 
Western Conference 
delegates and praises 
the Hoffa leadership of 
the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 





Only a few weeks previous to the 
Conference meeting in Portland, Hoffa 
had been chairman of the Western 
States negotiating committee which 
negotiated a master freight agreement 
—over a 13 week period—without a 
strike and with overwhelming ratifi- 
cation by the membership involved. 

The Teamster president’s speech to 
the Conference delegates is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Secretary-Treasurer English traced 
the growth of the Teamsters through 
the years, related his experiences 
through the “thin” years of Teamster 
development to present day problems, 
and made some pertinent remarks 
about Teamster standing with the rest 
of the labor movement. 

The popular  secretary-treasurer 
paid tribute to the present leadership 
of the IBT, stating that if it were not 
“for the man, Hoffa, we would not be 
sitting here today.” 

Chairing Western Conference ses- 
sions was Einar O. Mohn, Conference 
chairman and International Union 
vice president. 

Mohn, in his opening remarks, out- 
lined the necessity of a major revi- 
sion of Conference by-laws to insure 
that Teamsters in the West were pre- 
pared for the task ahead. 

William E. Franklin, who has held 
the post of Conference  secretary- 
treasurer for several years, was named 
to the newly created post of comp- 
troller. 

International Vice President Joseph 
Diviny, of San Francisco, was named 
chairman of the Master Freight Divi- 
sion. E. D. ‘Bud’ Woodard, Inter- 
national representative, was chosen as 
coordinator of the freight group. 

Hoffa agreed to serve for one year 
as chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee under the Western States mas- 
ter freight agreement. 

Various trade divisions were on 
hand the day before the Conference 
opened on October 9th to hold divi- 
sion caucuses, and some were still 
discussing trade union problems after 
the Conference was officially ad- 
journed October 11th. 

The New Western Conference pol- 
icy committee is comprised of the 
following Teamsters: 

Einar O. Mohn, Conference direc- 
tor and International Union vice presi- 
dent; Joseph J. Diviny, International 
Union vice president; George E. 
Mock, International Union vice pres- 
ident; Frank J. Matula, Jr., Interna- 
tional Union trustee. 

James F. Ward and Tony Ricci, 
from Joint Council No. 7; Robert L. 
Rampy, from Joint Council No. 23; 
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Mildred Gianini, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the Laundry Workers International 
Union, as she addressed delegates to the 
24th Western Conference of Teamsters in 


Portland, Oregon. 





Portland Mayor Terry Schrunk (be- 
low) told delegates to the 24th WCT 
that leadership of organized labor 
in his city should be credited with 
the fine management-labor relations 
which exist. 
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E. §S. Benjamin, pictured below 
studying proposed by-laws amend- 
ments, was temporary chairman of 
the WCT, is president of Joint Coun- 
cil No. 37, and secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local No. 670. 





— 


Convention delegates study pro- 
posed by-laws changes. Left is 
A. J. Stucker, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 16, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Right is Howard Coffey, president of 
Local 537, Denver. In the back- 
ground, extreme right is Interna- 
tional Union Trustee Frank Matula. 


A lobby conference is held between 
International Organizer E. E. Bud 
Woodard and Max Kunis, actuary 
for the Central States and the SE- 
SW Teamster Pension plans. 


Oregon Governor Mark Hatfield (be- 
low) was a featured speaker at the 
opening general session. Hatfield 
expressed his abhorrence of restric- 
tive labor legislation, said there was 
no need for it in Oregon, and called 
organized labor America’s greatest 
resource. 
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Hoffa’s Western Conference Addis 


Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa laid reality on the line for 
delegates to the Western Conference 
of Teamsters meeting in Portland last 
month as he outlined dangers and 
problems which lie ahead for organ- 
ized labor. 


Shooting from the hip, the Team- 
ster president reminded delegates that 
the employer is working 24 hours a 
day to resist gains in wages, hours, 
and conditions for his workers. 


“The Teamsters cannot run a 9-to-5 
business with two hours out for lunch. 
No one should forget where he came 
from or how he got here,” Hoffa said. 

In addition to his call for a return 
to ‘round-the-clock’ representation for 
the membership, Hoffa told delegates 
to go back home and get into politics 
“as if it were the largest strike you 
ever went into in your lives.” 


Emphasizing the need for local 
unions to participate in DRIVE (Dem- 
ocrat - Republican - Independent - 
Voter-Education), the Teamsters’ po- 
litical arm, Hoffa warned: 

“We will be under anti-trust laws 
unless we are active in politics. Your 
responsibility is to intensify political 
activity,” he said. “Unless you do, 
what you have won for the member- 
ship at the bargaining table will be 
taken away in the legislatures.” 

Dealing at length on management’s 
unilateral use of automation, Hoffa 
stated that “the atomic bomb is the 
continual worry of politicians, but the 
machine is the day by day worry of 
American working men and women. 
Whether we like it or not,” he said, 
“we are involved with the problems 
of all workers—in or out of the AFL- 
CIO.” 

Of the AFL-CIO, the Teamster gen- 


eral president acknowledged that the 
Teamsters belong back in the AFL- 
CIO “for the sake of union solidarity.” 
He stated that the Teamsters should 
have never been expelled in the first 
place, and that any return would be 
conditional on the right for Team- 
sters to retain their autonomy and to 
organize the unorganized. 

Firing away at apathetic AFL-CIO 
leadership, Hoffa said: 

“Our problems are not much differ- 
ent than any other labor union in 
America today with this one excep- 
tion. We have fraternity, and we will 
win the fight while the Dubinskys, 
Potofskys and Careys are debating in 
Unity House on the Congolese and 
India.” 

Some of the AFL-CIO leaders 
worry more about the problems of the 
Congolese and India than the imme- 


Verne Milton and Frank W. Brewster, 
from Joint Council No. 28; Ed M. 
Lawson, from Vancouver, B. C., 
Joint Council No. 36. 


Gerald A. Shearin and Vernon L. 
Pankey, from Joint Council No. 38. 
George F. Leonard and Ted Merrill, 
from Joint Council No. 42; Paul Ash- 
craft, from Joint Council No. 54. 
Fullmer H. Latter, from Joint 


Council No. 67; George Sebestyen, 
from Joint Council No. 71; Fred 
Palmer, from Joint Council No. 90; 
and Wendell Phillips, chairman of the 
Western States Teamsters Representa- 
tive Retirement Plan. 


E. S. Benjamin and Floyd Menden- 
hall, 


from Joint Council No. 37; 


Resolutions 





Airline Division in Caucus 


a —- ee 
: Pome ———ST : 


In addition to the Western Master 
Freight pension resolution which is 
published in full elsewhere in_ this 
issue, the Conference delegates re- 
solved to: f 





1. Express their appreciation to 
Portland city officials, the hotel staff, 
and the clerical and _ stenographic 


staff for their help in making the Con- 
ference a success; 

2. To establish a Clerical Em- 
ployees Trade Division in the Con- 
ference; 

3. Establish a program designed to 
aid and assist retired members in 
pursuing full, dignified and produc- 
tive retirement; 

4. Name William E. Franklin as 
Conference comptroller; 


Western Conference members of the Teamsters National Airlines Division discuss 
mutual problems at a luncheon during the Western Conference meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon. At the head of the table (right) is James R. Harding, personal 
representative of General President James R. Hoffa. On Harding’s right is Hank 
Breen, Airline Division director. 


5. Name a committee from various 
Joint Councils which will use mass 
media to present labor’s side of the 
story to the public. 
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diate problems of our own millions 
unemployed at home, Hoffa said. 

“They (Bierne and Carey) should 
have less talk and more action,” 
Hoffa said in reference to talk of 
AFL-CIO federal charters for dis- 
sident Teamsters. “If the day comes 
we will meet them in the streets and 
plants. We will deal with it.” 

Highly praised by Conference dele- 
gates for the new Western States 
master freight agreement, Hoffa said 
it was because of those negotiations 
that McClellan introduced his bill to 
put all transportation unions under 
anti-trust laws. 


“If a union is weak, it goes un- 
noticed. If a union is strong, it must 
be harassed. If a union settles con- 
tracts without strikes, it has too much 


s Deals with Trade Union 


ship, it is a destructive force,” Hoffa 
chided in explaining the motives be- 
hind the anti-trust proposal. 

Of this legislative threat, Hoffa said, 
“If you start to run, you will never 
quit running.” 

“In the next three years it will be 
a miracle if we survive, judging from 
what is being planned in bills in the 
next Congress. We could have labor 
courts listening to disputes, and we 
could be placed under anti-trust laws 
all because we have been too suc- 
cessful,” he warned. 





Commenting on recent criticism of 
Teamster association with West Coast 
Longshoremen and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelters Workers, Hoffa stated: “We 
are now Communist by proxy.” 


He made it clear to delegates, as he 


Reality 


that we “will work with any organiza- 
tion to which the federal government 
has given the right to bargain collec- 
tively for its members if it is to the 
benefit of Teamster members in pur- 
suit of their economic goals.” 

Hoffa said, “I have a consistent 
record in fighting the Communist 
threat over a lot longer time than 
some who are applying the Red brush 
today.” 

Of area wide bargaining and con- 
tracts, Hoffa said: 

“We have 13 area-wide contracts 
now covering 600,000 members and 
no strikes. Yet, Senator McClelian 
says that on the West Coast employ- 
ers never had a chance, the unions 
had too much power. Here, the em- 
ployers were supposed to be really 





power. If it 
agreements to protect 





negotiates area-wide 


the member-_ ate Internal 


did later in the week before the Sen- 
Security 


organized, yet we got an agreement 


Subcommittee without a strike. How can you win?” 


Western Conference Pension Resolution 


One of the most significant actions ever effectu- 
ated for the welfare of Western States Teamsters 
was taken by delegates to the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters in Portland, Oregon, last 
month. 

The action was adoption of a resolution which 
will insure a $200 a month pension at age 60 for 
members with 20 years service retiring under 
the newly negotiated Western Master Freight 
Agreement. 

Teamster General President James R. Hoffa 
called it a landmark of collective bargaining ma- 
turity which recognizes that a union’s responsi- 
bility is not only to the member’s present-day 
needs, but also to insure that his retirement is 
free from economic worry. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Adopted at the 

24th Western Conference of Teamsters 
Portland, Oregon 
October 9-11, 1961 

WHEREAS, the Western States Master Freight 
Agreement recently negotiated provides for cer- 
tain employer contributions to the Western Con- 
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ference of Teamsters Pension Trust Fund, and 
WHEREAS, substantial reductions in administra- 
tive expenses and improvements in investment 
yield may be effected by a complete self-admin- 
istered medium of funding, and 

WHEREAS, increased benefits may thereby be 
provided for members covered by the Western 
Conference Pension Plan, 

NOW THEREFORE, be it resolved that this 
Conference go on record as favoring the adoption 
of a complete self-administered medium of fund- 
ing by the Western Conference Pension Trust 
Fund. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this 
Conference recommend to the Union Trustees 
of the Western Conference Pension Trust Fund 
to take all steps necessary to effectuate these 
purposes and objectives. 

AND BE IT STILL FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that if the Western Conference Pension Plan 
cannot provide the benefits provided under the 
Central States Pension Plan, the Conference rec- 
ommends the integration of the Western Confer- 
ence Pension Trust Fund into the Central States 
Pension Trust Fund. 





Seattle 
World’s 
Far 

will spotlight 
“Man in the 
Space Age” 
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When America’s first world’s fair in 
twenty-two years opens in Seattle next 
April for a six-month run, emphasis 
will be on the fabulous world of the 
future and “Man in the Space Age,” 
theme of the exposition. 

Topping the list of feature attrac- 
tions will be the “World of Science”, 
which is expected to be the most 
elaborate and complete science exhibit 
ever assembled for public showing. 
The exhibit will be set up in the 
United States Science Pavilion, a fu- 
turistic six-union complex built by the 
government. For this, the most ambi- 
tious effort ever undertaken by the 
government in projects of this type, 
Congress authorized spending $12 
million. 

The Seattle World’s Fair has the 
sanction of the Bureau of International 
Expositions, making it the “official” 
world’s fair in this country for the 
10-year period beginning in 1962. 

The fair with the futuristic theme 
has an appropriate setting in the lush 
green, mountain, lake and saltwater 
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country of the Northwest. Seattle 
itself is a city built on hills, offering 
striking views in many directions. Mt. 
Rainier, Puget Sound, the Olympic 
Mountains, Lake Washington and 
Lake Union all can be seen from the 
city. 

Besides the federal government, all 
50 states, various regional groups and 
at least thirty-five nations of the 
world are involved in the Seattle 
World’s Fair, also called Century 21 
Exposition in reference to its space 
age emphasis. Many of the nation’s 
United States’ science pavilion (below) 
will be most elaborate and extensive 
undertaking of its type in history. It 
is larger in size and in scope than the 


U. S. Pavilion at the Brussels World’s 
Fair in 1958. 


leading industries and trade associa- 
tions also will be represented. 

Teamsters Union leaders and mem- 
bers in the Seattle area and through- 
out the Northwest are lending active 
support to plans and promotion for the 
big exposition. 

In addition to the spectacular 
science display, the Seattle World’s 
Fair will feature the following attrac- 
tions: 

WORLD OF CENTURY 21I— 
theme exhibit of the fair. It will be 
housed in the gigantic Century 21 
Coliseum, four acres of unobstructed 
space under a single, suspended roof. 
The exhibit, designed by Donald Des- 
key of New York, will depict how 
man will live, work and play in the 
21st Century. 

WORLD OF ART—one of the 
finest collections of masterpieces, inter- 
national and national contemporary; 
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rare Northwest Indian art and indus- 
trial art, ever exhibited in one exhibit 
hall. A special Fine Arts Exhibition 
Hall is being constructed to house the 
art collections in a 40,400 square foot 
area. 

WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT 

-a continuous international parade of 
performing artists—the world’s finest. 
Staging of the events, currently being 
contracted in all corners of the globe, 
will be in the 3,100-seat Concert Hall, 
5,500-seat arena, 12,000-seat stadium 
and 800-seat small theater. 


WORLD OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY—private enterprise shows 
its great ingenuity in concepts for the 
future in a galaxy of exhibits covering 
communications, travel, transport, 
business, use of natural resources, 
manufacturing and service industries 
that will provide a new way of life in 
the next century. 

In addition, the greatest Gayway 
ever erected for a world’s fair, exotic 
Boulevards of the World, with their 
foreign-flavor restaurants, displays and 
bazaar; world of monorails—the 1.2 
mile long high speed Alweg monorail 
serving up to 10,000 passengers an 
hour between downtown Seattle and 
the fair, along with an on-site mono- 





rail system to provide futuristic taxi 
service around the grounds; and the 
spectacular 600-foot Space Needle 
with revolving restaurant and observa- 
tion deck near the top, add other 
thrills for the visitors. 

For labor, the Seattle exposition has 
meant an upsurge in jobs. Construc- 
tions projects representing expendi- 
tures of $22 million currently are in 
the works. During the six months of 
the fair, 2000 jobs will spell $1 mil- 
lion in plant alone. It is estimated 
more than a half billion dollars will be 
poured into the Seattle area by tour- 
ists, creating hundreds of jobs in serv- 
ice trades and consumer goods. 

Symbol of Exposition 21! will be 
a 600-foot Space Needle, which will 


An overall view of architect's rendition 
showing Boulevards of the World, 

exotic avenues joining together five 
wondrous Worlds of Century 21. Here, 
Fair visitors will get a veritable tour 

of the world. 

have a restaurant and observation deck 
near the top. Visitors will take one 
of two 800-feet-a-minute elevators or 
interlacing stairways with 832 steps. 
The restaurant near the top will rotate 
a full 360 degrees every hour, giving 
a diner a panorama of the Olympic 
Mountains, Puget Sound, Lake Wash- 
ington and the fairgrounds below, all 
in the course of his meal. 

Housing for the Seattle World’s Fair 
will be handled through Expo-Lodg- 
ing, a corporation formed by housing 
and hotel leaders to accommodate de- 
mands and help keep prices reason- 
able. Rentals will not go above 1961 
levels during the exposition, leaders 
say. 
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Teamsters Ask $1 Million For 
Meany’s Slanderous Statements 


George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, was slapped with a $1 mil- 
lion libel and slander suit filed in 
Federal District Court in Detroit last 
month by Teamster General President 
James R. Hoffa and the Teamsters 
Union. 


Also named as defendants in the 
complaint are 24 members of the 
AFL-CIO executive council. 


Meany Cited 

Specifically, the suit charges Meany 
was speaking for himself and for the 
executive council when he uttered such 
things as: 

“There is every indication that the 
Teamsters Union is more than ever 
now under the influence of criminal 
and corrupt elements.” 

And when asked if issuance of 
AFL-CIO federal charters to dissident 
Teamsters would mean head-busting, 
Meany said: 

“We don’t go in for head-busting, 
you'll have to ask Mr. Hoffa about 
that.” 

The remarks by Meany were made 
in New York City after an AFL-CIO 
executive council meeting. 

Special Teamster Council William 
Bufalino, commenting on the suit, 
stated “This is the opportunity for us 
to prove to everyone that there is 
absolutely no corruption in the Team- 
sters Union.” 


Bufalino also stated he will be seek- 
ing a deposition from Meany “within 
a few days.” 


Unprincipled Venture 


The complaint states that Meany 
has deliberately embarked on an un- 
principled frolic and venture of his 
own to discredit the Teamsters and 
has done so as spokesman for mem- 
bers of the executive council. 

“As a result of the plot, scheme and 
unholy alliance engineered by Meany 
and engaged in by all defendants, 
there has been an endless flow of press 
releases damaging to the Teamsters 
and to Teamster President Hoffa,” the 
suit charges. 

The complaint further charges that 
Meany’s attack on the Teamsters Un- 
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ion is only a smokescreen to conceal 
the true picture of the defendant, the 
AFL-CIO, as a tottering house of labor 
which has all it can do to keep its own 
ranks from falling to pieces. 

It says that Meany, playing the role 
of a labor-sniper, has engineered and 
advocated a scheme and device to tear 
away at the Teamsters by aiming and 
casting at the plaintiffs false, malicious 
and wicked charges, with his objective 
being to lie and steal away Teamster 
members. 


Limps Along 

Hoffa states in the complaint that 
“as a result of the attacks on the 
Teamsters, George Meany has been 
awarded a verbal badge of merit by 
Sen. McClellan who credits himself 
with causing labor legislation to be 
passed. Their combined efforts have 
caused the American Labor Movement 
to limp along shackled by restrictive 
labor legislation designed to destroy 


ag 


Correction: 


MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS 
In a story in the September 
issue of The _ International 
Teamster which reported the 
mutual assistance pact entered 
into between the Teamsters Un- 
ion and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, reference to a court 
case should have read as follows: 
“The Supreme Court threw 
out the conviction of a former 
officer of the Mine-Mill Un- 
ion in a separate case which 
charged that the defendant 
had falsely filed a Taft-Hart- 
ley non-Communist affidavit.” 
Appeals from convictions are 
presently pending before the 
Court of Appeals in the case 
which charges seven officers and 
two former officers of Mine-Mill 
with “conspiring” to falsely file 
the non-Communist affidavits. 





Anthony Provenzano 


Provenzano 
Exonerated 


Teamster Vice President Anthony 
Provenzano has joined that exclusive 
club of Teamster officials who were 
indicted as a result of charges before 
the McClellan Committee and then 
acquitted when tried by a jury of 
their peers. 

Provenzano was acquitted by a 
jury in New Jersey late last month of 
having received $2,500 from the Pit- 
man Trucking Company, Hoboken, 
N. J., for the purpose of “maintaining 
labor peace.” 

In 1959, Bobbie Kennedy, chief 
counsel for the McClellan Committee 
—now Attorney General—put Arthur 
Pitman, the trucking company official 
on the witness stand. Pitman, coached 
by Kennedy, testified that he gave the 
$2,500 to Provenzano. 

Pitman, chief witness for the prose- 
cution at Provenzano’s trial, repeated 
the charges to the jury. He testified 
that Provenzano demanded $5,000 but 
that he gave him only $2,500. 

Provenzano, taking the witness 
stand in his own defense, told the jury 
that he never mentioned “$5,000 or 
five-cents” to Pitman. He testified 
that he had never requested or re- 
ceived any money from any employer 
to “preserve labor peace.” 

The jury, after several hours of 
deliberation, returned a verdict of ac- 
quittal, and another phony charge by 
the McClellan Committee was ex- 
ploded. 

Vice President Provenzano also is 
president of Teamster Local 560, and 
heads up New Jersey Joint Council 73. 


The International Teamster 
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ASKS DELEGATES: 









“WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT A DIVIDED LABOR MOVEMENT 
WHICH BENEFITS EMPLOYERS INSTEAD OF WORKERS?”’ 


TEAMSTER- General President 
James R. Hoffa received a thunderous 
ovation from delegates to the IIth 
Convention of the Transport Workers 
Union, in New York City, last month, 
during and following an address in 
which he dissected the American La- 
bor Movement and laid it before the 
convention to study. 

Hoffa addressed the convention 
upon the request of the delegates 
themselves who voted nearly to a man 
to have the Teamster president ap- 
pear. 


Out of the convention came a reso- 





TWU President Mike Quill welcomes 
Teamster General President James R. 
Hoffa to speaker’s rostrum. 
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lution from the Transport Workers 
for the return of the Teamsters and 
other expelled unions to the AFL- 
CIO. 


Stripped of its sophistication and 
exhibited in its individual parts, the 
divided American Labor Movement 
didn’t look very good to over 750 
TWU delegates—if their applause was 
an indication. 


Speeches for Naught 


Speaking of the AFL and CIO 
merger convention in New York in 
1955, Hoffa urged the delegates to 
recall the speeches made in that con- 
vention which called for organizing 
the South—*speeches that were all for 
naught.” 

“Speeches about organizing the 
South and organizing the unorganized 
workers of America, and what has 
really happened?” Hoffa asked. 

“Today, there are less union men 
in all the unions in America than you 
had in 1955—because the fight has 
been given up,” Hoffa declared. 

The Teamster president said he 
could see a development in the labor 
movement in which members them- 
selves would move to the top. 

“Then again we will have those who 
understand what it is to have 


callouses and blisters on their hands; 
those who understand what it is like 


not to be able to go home on Friday 
night and meet the bills after work- 
ing all week long.” 

Hoffa called for leadership in the 
American labor movement’ which 
would “cast aside desires for a seat in 
the United Nations; leaders who have 
no desire to be an ambassador; lead- 
ers who will recognize that they are 
paid out of the blood, sweat and toil 
of the workers of America and who 
are willing to work the hours we used 
to work.” 


Hoffa called the picket line of to- 


“I am not saying any word 
against George Meany. He 
never did anything against us. 
God knows he never did any- 
thing for us, either. George 
Meany is not the issue here. He 
should take a new look at the 
whole labor structure based on 
this resolution (to readmit the 
Teamsters), and bring back the 
two million people he expelled. 

“Let’s start a crusade to or- 
ganize the unorganized, all over 
again. There is no other issue 
today but to organize the 
unorganized of America.” — 
Michael Quill as he introduced 
James R. Hoffa for an address 
to the 11th Convention of the 
Transport Workers Union. 
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day “a symbol of prospective litiga- 
tion” as he turned to legislative mat- 
ters. 

In the early 1930's, Hoffa said, it 
was a simple matter for management 
to “have the police break your head 
with a club, to have paid court stooges 
sign injunctions,” and to put ‘radical’ 
labor leaders in jail. 

“Today, organized labor is at its 
peak, and we find the McClellans, the 
Goldwaters, the reactionaries of 
America, and the capitalists of Amer- 
ica, have clearly shifted from the 
picket line, on to the courts, and fin- 
ally to the legislatures.” 

Of today’s picketline, Hoffa stated 
that the only picket line which is 
tolerated is an ineffective one, “one 
that is weak, unsuccessful, does not 
affect the employer’s business.” 

Of effective picket lines, Hoffa said: 
“If the employer desires to break the 
strike, he hires a few unemployed, de- 
pressed workers. Then he petitions the 
labor board, goes into court, points 
out that either a TWU truck or a 
Teamster truck has respected the 
picket line, refused to go through, and 
out of that comes an injunction that 
either limits or removes the pickets 
from the scene of activity.” 


NLRB Confusion 


Hoffa recounted recent confusion 
created by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which ruled on one occa- 
sion, in which a Teamster local lost a 
strike, that handbilling to advertise un- 
fair conditions was legal. In another 
instance in which the handbilling was 
effective, the Board ruled that it was 
stopping the “flow of trucks” and was 
illegal. 

Outlining the pattern, Hoffa pointed 
to yet another NLRB ruling which 
permits one union to picket another, 
“and under the same law that restrains 
free speech and passing out hand- 
bills.” 

“All this is happening in the year 
1961,” Hoffa stated, “for the one sole 
purpose to divide, create fights, cre- 
ate disharmony, to destroy the Amer- 
ican labor movement.” 

Of raiding and bickering between 
unions, Hoffa reminded, “There are 
sufficient unorganized workers in 
these United States for every single 
International Union to be working 365 
days a year, 12 months a year, with- 
out raiding.” 

Of a return to the AFL-CIO Hoffa 
made it clear that “we would return 
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with our heads high, providing there 
is a recognition that nobody has a 
right to carve out a jurisdiction and 
scream ‘raid’ when non-union workers 
are knocking at his door to become 
union workers, and others do the 
organizing job.” 

Informed of strides Teamsters have 
made in bringing about common ex- 
piration dates in over-the-road for- 
hire trucking, and a pension of $200 
per month at age 60, delegates ap- 
plauded when Hoffa stated: 

“If we would have had a strike, 
McClellan would have introduced a 
bill and said, “You cannot tie up trans- 
portation.’ 

“We had no strike, so McClellan 
introduced his bill by saying, “The 
employers never had a chance when 
they sat down at the table because the 
Teamsters have a monopoly.’ ” 

He continued: “So whether you 
have a strike or not, those who would 
destroy the labor movement have the 
power to introduce bills.” 

Of his subpoena to appear before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee (reported elsewhere in_ this 
issue), Hoffa told the delegates that 
they could go into Senator Eastland’s 
state of Mississippi and find “the worst 
discriminatory practices of any state 
in the United States.” Eastland is the 
subcommittee chairman. 


“And there he sits and piously talks 
about the democratic principles; there 
he piously sits and talks about he is 
protecting the citizens of the United 
States. 

“They (Eastland and McClellan) 
couldn’t find a Communist if the Com- 
munist wore a cowbell.” 

Talking of the hard core of unem- 
ployment in the United States, of the 
displacement of workers “walking the 
streets hopelessly and _ desperately 
never again to return to their jobs 
because of their age and regardless of 
their 25 and 30 years of experience 
and seniority,” Hoffa said: 

“Nobody in government such as an 
Eastland or a McClellan’ ever 
dreamed” of conducting an _ investi- 
gation of this problem. 

Hoffa told delegates to the TWU 
convention to go home from their 
meeting—‘‘you have the responsibility, 
every single one of you, because you 
are leaders—to go out and talk about 
three things in America: 

“1. What are we going to do about 
unemployment? 

“2. What are we going to do about 
the aged? 

“3. What are we going to do about 
our own miserable mistakes of having 
a divided labor movement in Amer- 
ica?” 


Housing Authority Managers 
Elect Teamsters 





Jesse Krauss (second from right), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 237, 
New York City, receives from Joseph Conlon, assistant to New York City Labor 
Commissioner Harold A. Felix, certification of the count indicating the local’s 
85 per cent victory in a recent collective bargaining election in which Housing 
Authority managers, assistant managers and senior managers voted. Pictured 
with Krauss and Conlon (left to right) are John L. Koch, recording secretary 
of the local; Barry Feinstein, union trustee; Arthur G. Foley, chairman of the 
local’s Housing Division; Jack Levine, attorney for the Labor Department; and 


Jack Stein, Local 237 business agent. 
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In a simple ceremony at Detroit’s 
100-year-old Central Methodist 
Church, last month, Barbara Ann 
Hoffa, daughter of Teamster President 
and Mrs. James R. Hoffa, became the 
bride of Robert Crancer, of Dallas, 
Texas. 

More than 700 guests witnessed the 
recitation of marriage vows, celebrated 
the occasion later at a Polish brunch 
and then that evening witnessed the 
cutting of the wedding cake and 
danced the evening away. 


Barbara’s mother, Josephine Hoffa, 


The wedding party leaves the Hoffa home in Detroit for 
Central Methodist Church where wedding bells rang for 
Barbara Ann Hoffa and Robert Crancer. Barbara’s mother, 
Josephine Hoffa, watches from the porch of the family 


home as a Polish band stands by. 
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made all arrangements for the wed- 
ding and the reception. Barbara’s 
father, James R. Hoffa, “gave the 
bride away.” 

Reminiscing a bit, Mrs. Hoffa re- 
called that she and her husband had 
met on a picket line in Detroit during 
the 1930’s. She was a_ picketing 
laundry worker. He was leading the 
fight for Teamsters in Detroit to or- 
ganize the unorganized. 

Barbara and Robert met in Miami 
Beach, in June of this year, at the 18th 
convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters where her 





FOR BARBARA HOFFA... 


father was re-elected president of the 
world’s largest union. 

Robert Crancer is a steel company 
executive. His father owns Valley 
Steel Company, in St. Louis. Robert 
manages the company’s Dallas branch. 

Following the evening reception, 
the bride and groom left for a secret 
honeymoon spot. 

When the honeymoon is over, the 
couple will reside in Dallas where 
Barbara, an honor college graduate 
and former school teacher, will become 
a homemaker, and Robert will resume 
his duties with the company. 


The bride-to-be, with her father, marches down the 


aisle to recite marriage vows with Robert Crancer, a 
Dallas steel executive. More than 700 guests attended, 
and later celebrated at a Polish brunch and then with 
an evening of dancing. 
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Accelerated DRIVE Campaign Underway 


FAMILY TEAMWORK : 
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TEAMSTER AV TER 


President James R. Hoffa addresses luncheon meeting of more than 400 Team- 


ster wives in Newark, N. J. 
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Jo Hoffa, wife of Teamsters President, 
presents first DRIVE Auxiliary charter 
to Mrs. Herman Heilman, president of 
New Jersey DRIVE Auxiliary. 


25 Louisiana Ave. 
Washington 1, D. C. 





President Hoffa awards charter for 
Joint Council 73 DRIVE to Ted Nale- 
kowski, who will serve as president of 
the New Jersey unit. 
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A nationwide membership campaign 
for DRIVE moved into high gear last 
month with the first of a series of 
luncheon meetings and political edu- 
cation conferences scoring a smash 
success under auspices of New Jersey 
Joint Council 73. 

Mrs. Jo Hoffa, Teamsters first lady, 
was on hand at the Essex House in 
Newark to assist in launching the pro- 
gram. She will make a series of ap- 
pearances at similar luncheons across 
country to help Teamster wives set 
up auxiliaries and DRIVE programs. 

For New Jersey, obtaining the first 
DRIVE charter was another first. 
New Jersey wives made the initial 
cavalcade to Washington to lobby for 
passage of S. 1197 to protect Team- 
ster jobs. 

DRIVE (Democrat-Republican-In- 
dependent-Voter-Education) is the 
political arm of the _ International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


The goal of the political action con- 
ferences and the Jo Hoffa luncheons 
is the establishment of DRIVE Ladies 
Auxiliaries. The ladies will also assist 
in Operation Hope (Help Our Political 
Education). 

Operation Hope is a cooperative 
effort of the Teamsters to assist the 
City of Hope, a non-denominational 
cancer and treatment research center 
in Duarte, California. Labor  sup- 
ported, the City of Hope has never 
charged for its hospital services and 
many, many Teamsters have been 
treated there. Part of each drive mem- 
bership fee goes to support the City 
of Hope. 

In addition to the Jo Hoffa lunch- 
eons, DRIVE personnel are in the 
field, visiting with Joint Councils, as- 
sisting them in DRIVE organization 
and setting up block by block precinct 
political organization. 

Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa, stressing the urgent need for 
an effective Teamster political arm, 
told delegates to the 24th Western 
Conference of Teamsters in Portland, 
Oregon, last month, to go home from 
the conference and “get into politics 
as if it were the biggest strike you ever 
went into in your life.” 

Coordinating and leading DRIVE 
organization and activities is Sidney 
Zagri, Teamster legislative director. 
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LOCAL 639 NEEDLES MEMBERSHIP 
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I DON’T TRUST THAT GUY 



















Teamster Local 639, of Washington, D. C., has 
been needling its membership and its families re- 
cently, with a program of free influenza shots for all. 

The program began Saturday, October 21st, and 
ran the next three weekends, with the membership 
divided into four groups alphabetically. Over 400 
members and dependents were vaccinated the first 
Saturday. 

When the program is completed, Luther McCoy, 
local secretary-treasurer, estimates over 15,000 shots 
will have been given. 

It’s all free to the members and their dependents, 
yy with the local union picking up the tab for the serum 
and the doctors’ fees. 


OUCH, JUST WHAT I THOUGHT 


It’s a big moment in the life of a little girl, 
Peggy Ann Culver, as a doctor prepares to give 
her a flu shot. Her brothers and sisters await 
their turn as their mother, Mrs. Francis Culver, 
stands by to add courage. Peggy Ann expresses 
distrust of the human male as she awaits the 
worst. Union President Charles Bell (back- 
ground) looks on. 


The distrust was warranted, as the cry of Peggy 
Ann indicates. Bell grimaces and the confidence 
of the oldet brothers wanes. It all took place at 
the offices of Local 639, Washington, D. C., as 
the local launched a program of free flu shots 
for members and dependents. More than 
15,000 are expected to participate, according 

to union secretary-treasurer, Luther McCoy. 
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10th Annual 


The 10th annual meeting of the 
Teamsters Lawyers Conference took 
place in Las Vegas, October 14th 
through the 16th. Teamster lawyers 
from across the nation were in at- 
tendance with Teamster General 
President James R. Hoffa, the Inter- 
national Union Executive Board and 
the union’s general organizers. 

The Conference is an annual get- 
together of Teamster lawyers at which 
they meet to study current problems 
in the area of labor relations and labor 
law, and to discuss and coordinate 
Teamster litigation around the coun- 
try. 

The conference also serves as a 
clearing house for Teamster lawyers 
on current labor law. 

Teamster Attorney Clarence Beck, 
of Salt Lake City, was reelected chair- 
man of the group at the Las Vegas 

és ee meeting. 
Teamster General President James R. Hoffa was feature speaker at the banquet 
meeting of the 10th Annual Teamster Lawyers Conference. 





* 


eneral Secretary-Treasurer John F. English and A legal huddle is held by (left to right) Merle Silverstein, St. Louis; Stanley Rosen- 
eamster Executive Vice President Harold J. Gibbons bloom, St. Louis; Raymond W. Bergan, Washington, D. C.; Gene Zafft, St. Louis; 
t Lawyers Conference. and Florian Bartosic, Washington, D. C. 


William Bufalino, special Teamster counsel, at Teams- International Union Vice President Murray W. Miller 
ter Lawyers Conference, with Gene Bufalino, Interna- (left) chats with Nat Wells, General Counsel for 
tional Representative of Distillery Workers. Teamster Joint Council No. 80. 
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allawyers’ Session 


In addition to the agenda of the 
Conference, Teamster attorneys gave 
consideration to the establishment of 
a committee to study and report on 
the encroachments on constitutional 
rights. 

Hoffa was the featured speaker at 
the banquet meeting. 

The opening session was addressed 
by Teamster General Counsel Edward 
Bennett Williams. 

Program topics included A Report 
on Cunningham, v. English and the 
Monitorship; Legal and Practical As- 
pects of Defending against Damage 
Suits: Tax Problems; Legislative and 
Political Activities; International Un- 
ion Affairs; Secondary Boycotts and 
Hot Cargo Clauses; Owner Operators 
and the Anti-Trust Laws; Organiza- 


; 7 : R opening of the Lawyers Conference. 
tional and Recognition Picketing. 





Charles Hackler, Los Angeles, enjoys an impromptu coffee break at the Lawyers’ 
Conference with (left to right) Richard R. Carney, of Portland, and Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert LeProhn, of San Francisco. 





Teamster Attorney and former Team- 
ster Monitor Nat Wells, of Dallas, ad- 
yr dresses a session of the conference. 


Clarence Beck, Salt Lake City Teamster 
attorney, was re-elected chairman of 
the Teamster Lawyers Conference. 
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Edward Bennett Williams, Teamster 
general counsel, shown addressing the 











David Previant, IBT chief labor counsel, 
listens intently to discussion before the 
lawyers’ conference. 


International Teamster Vice President 
Frank Fitzsimmons intently studies a 
copy of proposed legislation. 





Herb Thatcher, IBT attorney, addresses 
attorneys attending 10th Teamsters 
Lawyers’ Conference in Las Vegas. 
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Wives Join Picket Line 





When Teamsters Locals 896, 70, and Local 278 struck the soft drink industry 
in three California counties recently, wives and children of the striking Teamsters 


joined the fight with picket signs and handbills. 


Teamster officials called the 


companies’ action of poor faith bargaining an attempt by management to ‘“‘see 
just how far they could go under the Kennedy-Landrum-Griffin Act.” 


NLRB Ruling Nips Employer's 
Bid for Vote to Stop Pickets 


An employer’s move for a “quickie” 
election to get Chicago Teamster Lo- 
cal 738’s advertising pickets removed 
from his places of business has been 
thrawted by a decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Local 738 began an _ organizing 
campaign at Andes Candies, in Chi- 
cago, in November, 1960. From then 
until a hearing on the petition by the 
employer for the “quickie” election, 
union organizers were present at the 
plant’s entrance three or four times 
weekly, distributing literature and at- 
tempting to get the workers to sign 
authorization cards. 

Local union pickets picketed some 
of the employer’s retail candy stores 
for short periods of time prior to 
Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
and Mother’s Day. No picketing took 
place at the candy plant itself. The 
picket signs contained the following 
language: 

“This employer does not have a 
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contract with Local 738, IBT, 

such as Dutch Mill Candies.” 

“Andes candies does not have a 

contract with Local 738, IBT, 

covering the Chicago area Candy 
production workers.” 

In addition, picket signs containing 
the following legend were displayed 
for the first time prior to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day: 

“Please patronize employers hav- 

ing a contract with Local 738, 

IBT.” 

Said the NLRB, “There is no evi- 
dence in the record to show that the 
pickets conversed either with the store 
employees or representatives of man- 
agement.” 

Testimony taken before the hearing 
officer inferred that union representa- 
tives had met with the company law- 
yer demanding recognition. Union 
representatives denied such a demand 
and the NLRB cited in evidence let- 
ters from the union to the company 


which specifically stated that the 
Union was not seeking recognition, 
and that it was picketing merely to 
persuade “the consuming public to 
transfer their business to those em- 
ployers with whom it had a contract” 
in support of its efforts to organize 
the employer’s production employees. 

Said the NLRB: 

On the basis of the foregoing evi- 
dence, we cannot conclude that the 
employer has ever been presented 
with a claim to represent the employ- 
ees in question. We find nothing in 
the Union’s picketing of the em- 
ployer’s stores which is inconsistent 
with its denial of any claim of repre- 
sentation. 

“In these circumstances, we find 
that no question concerning repre- 
sentation of the employer’s employees 
exists at this time and we shall accord- 
ingly dismiss the (company’s) petition 
(for a representation election).” 

The order was signed by NLRB 
Chairman Frank W. McCulloch and 
members John H. Fanning and Gerald 
A. Brown. 

Frank J. Rogers is Local 738 presi- 
dent, Michael J. Fomusa, its secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Lobbying is 
Big Business 


Over 800 national trade association 
headquarters are located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., destroying the age-old 
myth that organized labor is “too 
powerful” in the nation’s capital and 
throughout the rest of the country. 

The Washington Board of Trade 
(the Chamber of Commerce) listed 320 
businessmen’s associations and 60 re- 
lated groups in a directory published 
last month. It said that a second direc- 
tory containing another 420 national 
organizations will be published next 
month. 

The Board of Trade said that the 
two largest organizations in Washing- 
ton are the Association of American 
Railroads and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Each of these organiza- 
tions have more than 500 employees 
on their payrolls. 

In comparison, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has ap- 
proximately 100 staff members in 
Washington, D. C. This total includes 
General President James R. Hoffa, 
down to part-time employees. 


The International Teamster 
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Private Power Companies 


Rake Taxpayers 


For Billions in Subsidies 


The privately-owned electric utility 
industry’s successful battle to prevent 
the Federal government from building 
an electric atomic power plant at 
Hanford, Wash., in the last session of 
Congress could produce for them the 
same fate as the Frenchman who in- 
vented the guillotine, and later had his 
head chopped off by his own inven- 
tion. 

The power companies are presently 
being bitterly attacked by Congress- 
men, Senators, the municipally-owned 
electric utilities, the farmer-owned 
rural electric co-ops, and other con- 
sumer groups. 

Members of Congress and_ these 
groups for years have made docu- 
mented charges that the power com- 
panies are raking the nation’s taxpay- 
ers for literally billions of dollars in 
tax subsidies. Only on one occasion 
have they been fully successful in 
stopping the raid on the Federal 
treasury. 

Congressman Chet Holifield of 
California in a speech before the 
House in August told his colleagues 
that the nation’s power companies had 
received $4,855,972,000 in tax sub- 
sidies between 1950 and 1959 under 
a program called accelerated depreci- 
ation, which was closed to the power 
companies in 1959 because of abuses. 

The American Public Power Asso- 
ciation reported recently that under 
another tax subsidy program, called 
liberalized depreciation, the power 
companies had already accumulated 
more than double the total tax sub- 
sidies under accelerated depreciation, 
and predicted that the total subsidy 
could reach an_ unbelievable $47- 
billion. 

The attitude of the majority of the 
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nation’s press, which should be _ in- 
terested in these charges, has hereto- 
fore been ho-hum. Nine times out of 
ten, the local power company is heavy 
advertiser in the local newspaper or 
the press, itself heavily subsidized, 
dismisses the charges on the basis that 
the greatest opponents of subsidy are 
those who oppose subsidy for the 
other guy. 

However, it appears that this atti- 
tude has changed considerably because 
of outright fraudulent propaganda and 
the high-handed tactics used by the 
power companies to defeat the Han- 
ford atomic power plant. 

In taking the power companies over 
the coals for their attitude on the Han- 
ford issue, the press has belatedly “ex- 
posed” these huge tax subsidies the 
power companies have been receiving 
under Sections 167 (liberalized depre- 
ciation) and 168 (accelerated depreci- 
ation) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. (This has served to drive 
home what Teamster officials and 
other union officials have been saying 
for years: the tax laws of the nation 
favor the big corporations and wealthy 
people, but discriminate against the 
middle and lower income groups. ) 

The background of the Hanford 
atomic power plant is this: The 
Atomic Energy Commission has in op- 
eration and under construction atomic 
facilities for the production of plu- 
tonium which is used,in atomic weap- 
ons. A by-product of these plutonium- 
producing facilities is enough atomic 
heat to produce 800,000 kilowatts of 
electricity, enough to supply a city of 
500,000 population. 

The AEC first asked the power 
companies in the Pacific Northwest if 


they were interested in building gen- 
erating facilities to take advantage of 
the by-product heat. They said they 
were not. The AEC then suggested 
that the Federal government build the 
generating facilities. The Joint House- 
Senate Atomic Energy Committee en- 
dorsed the AEC suggestion, and $95,- 
million was included in the AEC’s 
annual budget for Federal construc- 
tion of the generating facilities. 

The power companies immediately 
turned loose its stable of high-priced 
lobbyists, lawyers and public relations 
experts to defeat the atomic power 
plant. They were successful to the 
point of breaking the cookie jar that 
contained the tax subsidies necessary 
to satisfy the electric utility industry's 
sweet tooth—profits. 

Accelerated depreciation and liber- 
alized depreciation differ from the 
traditional form of depreciation, which 
is called straightline depreciation. 
First, however, here is a definition of 
depreciation. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary describes depreciation as “decline 
in value of an asset due to such 
causes as wear or obsolescence.” This 
definition is for accounting purposes, 
and this is the purpose here because 
it is related to the payment of corpo- 
rate income taxes. 

For example, a power company 
cannot be expected to pay the same 
high tax rate on a $10,000 truck each 
year it is in operation. Its value de- 
creases each year with wear and tear, 
and as a result the tax rate on its 
valuation decreases. 

Straightline depreciation, which is 
not used much in the electric utility 
industry, takes into consideration the 
normal life of the particular equip- 
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ment. For example, a $33,300,000 _ sidize the expansion of industry neces- pany is allowed to depreciate a $50- E 
generating plant is considered to have’ sary to win the war. If the power’ million generating plant at a greater 
a normal life of 33% years for tax company built a $50-million gener- rate during the early life operation of 
purposes, although 50 years would be ating plant it was allowed to charge’ the facility. Theoretically, they will 
more accurate. up to 65% of the total cost to national pay taxes over the normal life of the 
This means that the power company’ defense. They were allowed to de- generating plant, and this is where the 
subtracts from their taxes or depre-  preciate this portion over a five-year tax subsidy gimmick comes in. 


ciates the generating plant at a rate period rather than the normal life of Very few Teamster members, and 
of $1,000,000 a year. At the end of 33% years. This is where the tre- other consumers, know that they are 
33 years the plant has no value for mendous tax subsidy is involved. paying for these huge tax subsidies 
tax purposes. Liberalized depreciation was added each time they pay their electric bill 


Accelerated depreciation was de- to the Internal Revenue Code in 1954 to the power company, and also each 
vised by the Internal Revenue at the _ revision of tax laws. 
beginning of the Korean War to sub- complicated provision a power com-_ income tax and other Federal taxes. 


Amount of accelerated depreciation granted commercial electric utilities from the beginning of the program in 1950 
through Sept. 15, 1959, with estimated interest-free loans and subsidy benefits by company 
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Amount Net sub 
certified Amount sidy over 
for accel- of in- 33-1/3-year 


Name of company erated terest- period at 
depre free loan 6 percent | 
ction return 1 | 

Alabama Power Co, = ish i enon Catan 57,478 25,405 86,364 
American Gas & Electric Co, ee oreseseccerses 03 2358 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. ... icatitenns 113,683 50,248 
Armee Malawi Cain ERG. cccccccccccvs sneaaats 257 lid 


Arizona Public Service Co, Cd bSatachenwedese 11,119 4,910 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co i ) 
Arkansas Power & Light Co 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
memes Bees G PUGET GR cccccvcccvecscesevorieve 
Black Mills Power & Light Co. .........ccccess 
boston Edison Co, ..... sees osccee 
California Electric Power Co. ........ 
Calitornia-Oregon Power Co. ......- 
Carolina Power & Light Co. .......cccccceees 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. 
Central Illinois Public Service Co 
Central Kansas Power Co. ae 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Ine, 
Central Maine Power Co, P 
Central Power & Light Co. (Texas) 
Central Illinois Light Co. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 





entral Vermont Public Service Corp. 
hicago District Electric Gas Corp 
incinnati Gas & Electric Co an 
itizems Utilities Co. ....... 
leveland Electric Uluminating Co 
vlorado Central Power Co Tr ‘ 
olumbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co 
‘ommonwealth Edison Co, ove 
‘onnecticut Light & Power Co 

onnecticut Power Co, ° 


Consolidated Edison Co, of New York 
Consolidated Gas & Electric (Maryland) 
Consumers Power Co, ....+..- ° . 
Dallas Power & Light Co. ~~ 

Delaware Power & Light Co. .. ‘ 
Derby Gas & Electric Co. (Connecticut) 
EES TIO GO cow nsvncncerenecsvece 
Eastern Shore Public Service Co. (Maryland) 
El Paso Electric Co. .........6: 
Empire District Electric Co 
Florida Power & Light Co 
Florida Power Co. ...... . <u 
Frontier Power Co. (Colorado) 


Georgia Power & Light Co. cecvosceeseesecece 
Georgia Power Co, see 

Gulf Power Co, reer e 

Gulf Stites Utilities Co. (Lou 

Hartford Miectric Light Co. ..ccscccccccccccccce 


Houston Lighting & Power 
Idaho Power Co. ..... 
Illinois Power Co. ...... , 
Indiana-Michigan Electric Co, 
Indianapolis Power & Light (%« 
lowa Electric Light & Power Co, 
lowa Power & Light Co jee 
lowa Public Service Co, ......cccceees 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. .......... 
Kansas City Power & Light Co 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co, ....... 
Kansas Power & Light Co. ........eseeee 
Kentucky Power Co eer 

ee TNS. GO sccccccdcesccecens 
Kentucky-West Virginia Power (C« 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc. ; 
Knoxville Power Co 
























Lake Superior District Power Co er eee 
Long Island Lighting Co. (New York) 
Louisiana Power & Light Co 






Amount Net sub 
certified Amount sidy over 
tor accel or in o5-1/3-year 


Name of company erated terest- period at 
depre tree loan 6 percent 
clatien return ! 


eB ee eee 
Marietta Electric Co. (Ohio) 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. ....... 
Milan Transmission Co, (Texas) 
Minnesota Power & Light Co. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
Mississippi Power Co, ........0..00: 

Seenetrs = Public Gervied Co. .ncccccccsvccvccceces 
Monongahela Power Co. (West 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
ee Sr rer 
Nantahala Power Co. (North Carolina) 
Oe MOORE PO CO. coccccccecscoes 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. ..... 
Northern States Power Co. (Minnesota) 
Northern States Power Co. (Wisconsin) 
Northern Virginia Power Co. 
Ohio Edison Co. 
ee POOee GM sccvces: 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Pennsylvania Water Power 
Philadelphia Electric Co. .... 
Portland General Electric Co. 

ee SS re 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

Potomac Light & Power Co, 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Public Service Co, of Illinois ...... 
Public Service Co, of Indiana, Inc. 
































Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico ........... 
Public arvice Co, of Northern Illinois 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma ..... ee 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (New Jersey) 
tockland Light & Power Co. (New York) 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co, 
South Carolina Generating Co, 
South Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. .... 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Southern Nevada Power Co, “ 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Texas Electric Service Co. 
Texas Power & 
Toledo Edison Co. 








nion Electric Co. of Missouri .... 

‘nion Electric Power Co. (Tilinois) 
‘nion Light, Heat & Power Co. (Kentucky) 
nited Tiluminating Co. (Connecicut) . 
pper Peninsula Power Co. (Michigan) 
poms, Women Ge RAE OO. cccccccccsccececs 
Virginia Electric & Power (Co. 
Washington Water Power (Co. 
West Pennsylvania Power Co. .. 
West Texas Utilities Co. .......... 
Western Light & Telephone Co. 
Western Massachusetts Electric 
Se Oe, ceeeaseneeed ee 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 





U.S. total 








1 This understates the case somewhat since the normal life for a number of 
included projects would be 50 years rather than 33-1/3 years 
NOTES.—Components do not always add to totals because of rounding. Appli- 
cations under the electric power generation goal were suspended in December 1953; 
reopened in April 1955 and closed again on Jan. 1, 1956; applications under the 
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electric transmission goal were closed on Feb. 28, 1957. First certificates were 
actually issued in June of 1951. 

Source: National Rural Electric Cooperative Association (based on data from 
Office of Defense Mobilization), 
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To figure out just how the power 
companies are able to get these tax 
subsidies it is necessary to understand 
the electric utility industry. 

First of all, power companies are 
legal monopolies, having been made 
legal because they are utilities serving 
the public interest. They have no 
competition from other power com- 
panies, which in effect makes you a 
captive customer. Moreover, they are 
guaranteed a profit based on invest- 
ment and cost of operation, generally 
6%. There is no risk of losing their 
investment, nor losing annual profits. 

Moreover, the electric business is 
the fastest growing industry in Amer- 
ica today. Allen King, president of 
the Northern States Power Company 
and the Edison Electric Institute, told 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts in January that power com- 
panies invested $3.8-billion in new 
generating facilities and other new 
equipment in 1958. This represents 
“one-eighth of the investment made 
by all American industry during the 
year,” he said. 

This fact, along with the others, 
makes professional economists in-and- 
out of government scratch their heads 
as to why the number one _ basic 
“growth” industry in America needs 
these tremendous tax subsidies. 

Getting back to how the power 
companies are able to get these sub- 
sidies,-the effect of liberalized depre- 
ciation is the reduction of the power 
company income taxes. However, the 
power company keeps one set of 
books for income tax purposes, and 
another set of books to establish the 
rate per kilowatt-hour that you must 
pay each month. In the second set of 
books, the power company uses the 
straightline depreciation method. 

The result of these bookkeeping 
gymnastics is that the power compa- 


nies are collecting several million 
dollars for income taxes from you, 
using the straightline depreciation 


method, but paying several million 
dollars less income taxes to the Fed- 
eral Treasury because they use the 
liberalized depreciation method for 
income tax purposes. The difference 
between what’ they collect from you, 
and what they pay the Federal Treas- 
ury amounts to an interest-free loan. 
This is where the subsidy lies. 

The power companies prefer not to 
call this money interest-free loans. 
They prefer to call it tax deferrals, 
which they insist that they must pay 
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POWER COMPANIES PAYING TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS IN 1960 


ALIFORNIA OREGON POWER 
ENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTR 
ENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL MAINE POWER 
CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER 


DETROIT EDISON 





DUQUESNE LIGH 
EL PASO ELECTR 
FALL RIVER ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FITCHBURG GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT 
GULF STATES UTILITIES 
HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IDAHO POWER 
MAINE PUBLI ERVICE 
NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER 
)KLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRI 





PUBL SERVICE F INDIANA 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 





PERCENT 
NON. TAXABLE ** 


3.00 


3.00 


* Per share 





in the later years of the normal life 
of the facilities and equipment. As- 
suming that they do pay this tax 


deferral j 
later, which they don’t because of the 
“growth” nature of the industry, the 
power companies still have this money 
available in the interim years as in- 
terest-free loans. 

The American Public Power Asso- 
ciation’s economists contend that there 
is $128,740 interest-free loan for 
every $1,000,000 of new electric 
power facilities built under the liberal- 
ized depreciation program. 

There is nothing to prevent the 
power company from taking this in- 
terest-free loan, and reinvesting. As- 
suming the power company got 6%, 
as is its guaranteed profit, over 331% 
years, as is the normal life of a gen- 
erating plant, the net subsidy would be 
$473,740 for each $1,000,000. 

The Federal Power Commission re- 
ported last month that at the end of 
December 1960 power companies had 


money to the government 


accumulated $364,618,759 in interest- 
free loans under the liberalized depre- 
ciation program. You figure it out! 

Many of the power companies are 
using the interest-free loans (or tax 
deferrals) to pay dividends to stock- 
holders. The interesting thing about 
these dividends is that the stockholder 
is notified that they are tax-free, and 
hence Uncle Sam does not get his cut. 

The power companies call these tax- 
free dividends “a return of capital” 
to the stockholders. It doesn’t take 
a college education to figure out that 
the “capital returned” is not the in- 
vestment made by the stockholder, but 
is actually over-charges you paid in 
your electric bill. (See chart, page 
294. 

The accelerated depreciation pro- 
gram works much in the same man- 
ner that it did until Congress closed 
it to power companies in 1959. The 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association contends there is an an- 
nual interest-free loan of $88,400 for 
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each $1,000,000 of new electric power 
facilities covered by this program. 
Since the accelerated period was for 
five years, the total interest-free loan 
for each $1,000,000 of new electric 
facilities would be $442,000. 

During the nearly nine years this 
program was open to the power com- 
panies, $3,231,778,000 of new electric 
power facilities were certified as being 
related to national defense, and eligible 
for accelerated depreciation. 

Economists for the National Rural 
Electrification Association testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
that this amounted to $1,428,436,000 
in interest-free loans. Here again, the 
power companies were not prevented 
from reinvesting these _ interest-free 
loans at 6% over 33% years. This 
would provide them with a total sub- 
sidy of $4,855,972,000. (See chart, 
page 28). 

If outrageous tax subsidies are ever 
going to be stopped, it is up to Con- 
gress to grab the bull by the horns. 
Otherwise, Teamster members, and all 
consumers, will continue to pay over- 
charges to the power companies, and 
may well have to pay more Federal 
income taxes. 

The state of California went all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
fighting to force one company to turn 
subsidies under the liberalized depre- 
ciation program back to consumers. 

Solicitor General Archibald Cox, 
who represents the President before 
the Supreme Court, and who interest- 
ingly enough was the chief architect 
of the anti-labor Landrum-Griffin law, 
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A Governor’s citation for safe driving went recently to 
these members of Teamster Local 135, Indianapolis, for 
a 31-day period of 3,024,762 accident-free miles in a nine- 
state area served by their company, Yellow Transit Freight 
Pictured at the ceremony (Ist row, left to right) 
Harold Eakle, Local 135 business agent; Frank Warren, 
135 vice president; Indiana Governor Matthew E. Welsh; 
George Powell, board chairman, Yellow Transit, and his 
grandson; Mark Robeson, Yellow Transit; Les Petty, a 


EXECUTIVE SALARIES 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. 


Chairman—FORBES 


President—EBLE 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Chairman—BLACK 


President—SOUTHERLAND 


Ex-Vice-President—GERDES 


CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. 


Chairman—LINDSETH 
President—BESSE 
DETROIT EDISON CO. 


President—CISLER 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Chairman of the Board 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


President, Director, Chairman of the Board 


SOURCE: From annual reports tiled with 
Federal Power Commission 


took up for the power companies, and 
the Court refused to hear the case. 
This belated “expose” started when 
the power companies defeated the 
Hanford atomic power plant for their 
own unknown, but definitely selfish, 
reason. It is significant to note that 






of the road.” 


terminal manager. 


Al Lees, R. Hendricks. 
patrick, Forrest Skiles, James Richardson, F. Callahan, 
Ralph Dyer, Bill Applegate, Bob Shepherd, Louis Flynn, 
Wayne Henderson. (4th row) Red Matheson, Gerald Ross, 
Carl Hughes, J. Hendrixson, Vic Cook, James Dee, Gene 
Menser, Palm Driver. A tip of the hat to these “knights 


$150,000 


$120,000 


$120,000° 


$145,833.33 


$ 97,916.67 


$120,000 


$125,000 


(T.V.A. NATION'S LARGEST 
INTEGRATED POWER SYSTEM) 


$129,290 





the Hanford atomic plant would have 
cost taxpayers only $95 million as 
compared to nearly $5 billion in tax 
subsidies received by the power com- 
panies from accelerated depreciation 
alone. It is up to Congress to deter- 
mine where these subsidies will stop. 


Three Million Accident-Free Miles 
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(2nd row) Teamsters Ed Long, Ken- 
neth Routson, Pete Toth. Bob Carmick. Maurice Chevalier, 


(3rd row) John Flynn, R. Fitz- 
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Hand Cleaner that 
Cleans without Water 


A boon to shop men and anyone 
who works with his hands is a new 
waterless hand cleaner that really re- 
moves grease, carbon, paint or any 
other soil from hands. A semi-solid. 
creamy substance, it is available in one 
gallon containers by a Pittsburgh con- 
cern. 


Emergency Air Tank 


Eliminates Pump 


Eliminating the old hand tire pump 
is a new emergency air tank to add 
extra air a tire may need along the 
road. The tank is brief-case size and 
includes a pressure gauge. It is pro- 
duced in South Dakota. 


Tiny Battery Checker 


Is Transistorized 


The last word in convenience for 
checking batteries is a pocket-sized, 
transistorized battery checker. This 
12-volt unit with its short coil cable 
can check the voltage of a battery in 
moments. 


Mobile Antenna System 
Gives Full Coverage 


The ring-type design of a new mo- 
bile antenna system prevents it from 
snagging on trees, wires or garage 
doors. This boundary antenna pro- 
vides continuous coverage over all 25- 
157 me bands with full omni-direc- 
tional coverage in the horizontal plane. 
It sits, halo-like, only an inch above 
the vehicle’s roof. 


. 
New Features of Brake 


Drum Silencer Band 


A slide-on clip replacing the spring 
connector of other models is a feature 
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of a new brake drum silencer band 
made of Buna N. It is claimed that 
this band does a better job of deafen- 
ing vibration and resisting brake fluid, 
oil and heat. The split-center band de- 
sign also gives closer band-to-drum 
contact. 
* 


Assures Brake Power 


In Air System Failure 


Even when part of the air system 
fails, there is a new air-brake safety 
device that assures continued braking 
power for trucks and buses. In op- 
eration, dual valves are fed by sepa- 
rate air storage tanks and each feed 


New Automatic 





A Chicago firm is presenting an 
automatic tractor-trailer coupling sys- 
tem that requires no change in the 
present brake circuit in the tractor and 
trailer and leaves all present built-in 
safety features unimpaired. 

The automatic coupling operates as 
follows: After the tractor backs into 
the trailer, it automatically couples 
two air-lines and the electrical cir- 
cuitry. The driver then raises the 
dolly wheels on the trailer from the 
cab. Upon disengaging the trailer, the 
driver lowers the dolly wheels, auto- 
matically uncouples ait and electrical 
circuitry, pulls the locking pin to the 
king pin jaw and then pulls away. 

The manufacturer says that parts 
have been kept to a minimum and 
maintenance is easy. The unit is com- 
pletely compatible with present equip- 
ment. In other words, an automatic 


line has a check valve so that either 
tank will immediately provide brak- 
ing power in case of air loss from the 
other tank. A single pedal operates 
both these two independent air sys- 
tems. An added feature of the unit 
is an adjustment which varies pressure 
output from side to side to balance 
the braking effort. 


. 
Waterless Decal 


A Cleveland firm is offering the 
simplest waterless decal yet. A true 
lacquer application, it is merely 
pressed onto a clean surface without 
water or special preparation. 


tem 


om 


Coupling Sys 








tractor could operate with a manual 
trailer and vice versa. A fleet could be 
converted in stages. 

The advantages incorporated in the 
use of this unit are listed as: 1) it 
eliminates physical cranking of the 
dolly wheels, so the trailers can be 


spotted closer together; 2) it does 
away with hooking and unhooking of 
lights and air and the danger of the 
driver forgetting to hook up; 3) the 
safety factor of not walking on greasy 
and sometimes icy tractor cat-walks to 
hook up hoses; 4) the time saving 
factor is approximately seven minutes 
for each hook up; 5) sharp turns can 
be made with no danger of snapping 
hoses. 

This conversion kit can be easily 
installed without special tools. There 
is only one addition control knob 
added to the cab dash. 
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Free Enterprise 


It’s a tough world for the American 
businessman. Everytime he comes up 
with something new the Russians in- 
vent it a week later, and the Japanese 
make it cheaper. 

we 


Not My Affair 
Traffic Rate Clerk: “Why is it your 
vacations never seem to concern you 
much?” 
OS&D Clerk: “It’s really very sim- 
ple. The boss here says when and the 
boss at home says where.” 


Redeeming Virtue 

The preacher was having a heart- 
to-heart talk with a backslider of his 
flock, whose drinking of moonshine 
invariably led to quarreling with his 
neighbors, and occasional shotgun 
blasts at some of them. 

“Can't you see, Ben,” intoned the 
parson, “that not one good thing 
comes out of this drinking?” 

“Well, I sort of disagree there, 
reverend,” replied the backslider. “It 
makes me miss the folks I shoot at.” 


Another World 


“I can’t figure it out,” said the small 
boy trying to get his dad to help him 
with his arithmetic. “If a carpenter 
was paid $3 a day, how much did 
he earn in four days?” 

“No wonder you can’t figure it out,” 
replied his father. “That’s not arith- 
metic—that’s ancient history!” 


Please Oblige 
The meek little man approached a 
policeman on the street corner. 
“Excuse me, officer,” he said, “but 
I've been waiting here for my wife for 
over an hour. Would you be kind 
enough to order me to move on?” 
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Sweet Kid 


The husband said contentedly to his 
wife, “You know dear, our son is 
really a very nice little boy.” 

“Oh?” asked the wife. 

“Uh-huh,” said the husband, adding: 
“Why just tonight he stopped watching 
television in order to help me with his 
homework.” 


At Least Three 


There are three things the average 
man believes himself capable of doing 
superbly well: Singing tenor, managing 
a baseball team, and making driver 
license rules. 

8 


Mature Tastes 
As a girl gets older, her taste in men 
changes from bulging muscles to 
bulging wallets. 
a 


Makes a Difference 

Mister (exuberantly): A man_ is 
never older than he feels. Now this 
morning I feel as fresh as a two-year- 

old. 
Missus: (sweetly): Horse or egg? — 
Typo Graphic 

* 


Under Full Sail 


Susie—I am through with sailors. 
Betty—Yeah, me too. They start 
out by holding your hand, and pretty 
soon they are trying to shuffle the 
whole deck. 
& 


Test Your IQ 

A bright little idea that came to 
birth in a Cincinnati union hall may 
soon be in use from coast to coast. 
The janitor in the union hall got tired 
of picking up soft drink bottles all over 
the building and lugging them back to 
the crates next to the dispensing ma- 
chine. He brooded about it, and then 
one day put a small hand-lettered sign 
on the soft-drink machine: “Test Your 
1Q—Put the Round Bottle in the 
Square Hole.” 

The results were miraculous. 

e 


Moon Talk 
Scientists say that a woman driver 
will probably be the first human to be 
sent to the moon. (This is probably 
on the assumption that they can hit 
anything.) 
—Table Talk 


Doubly Effective 


Glasses have an amazing effect on 
vision—especially after they have been 
filled several times. 

e 
Scare Headline 


Nikita Khrushchev almost turned 
around and went back when he picked 
up a New York sports paper which 
headlined, “Reds out of the race. 
Pirates are out to scalp the Yanks.” 

* 
Misrepresented 


Young lady motorist—It’s snowing 
and sleeting and I'd like to buy some 
chains for my tires. 

Clerk—I’m_ sorry—we keep only 
groceries. 

Motorist—How annoying! They told 
me this was a chain store. 


e 
Don't Wait For Me! 


Two Cajans got into a hot argument 
and decided to settle things the way 
they do in the old country—with guns. 

On the appointed morning, Francois 
was on hand with his pistol, second 
and his physician. After about an 
hour a messenger arrived with a tele- 
gram from Boudreaux. 

“Dear Francois,” it read, “if I am 
late don’t wait for me. Go ahead and 
shoot.” 


. 
One of a Kind 


A housewife called in a plumber, 
and while he went to work fixing the 


kitchen sink, the cat watched with 
deep interest. 

“That’s quite a cat you have,” the 
plumber remarked, “Seems to know 
just what is going on.” 

“Yes.” agreed the woman. 
Siamese, you know.” 

“A Siamese, eh?” said the plumber. 
Then, glancing around the kitchen, he 
asked, “What happened to the other 
one?” 


“t's a 


a 
Amen 


During one of those recent blister- 
ing hot days one of our dispatchers 
and his family were entertaining guests 
for dinner. When all were seated, the 
dispatcher turned to his six-year-old 
son and asked him to say the blessing. 

“But, Daddy, I don’t know what to 
say,” he protested. 

“Oh, just say what you’ve heard me 
say,” the lad’s mother chimed in. 

Obediently, he bowed his little head 
and said: “Oh, Lord, why did I invite 
these people here on a hot day like 
this.” 
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IFTY YEARS AGO 


in Our Ma gazine 


(From the November, 1911, issue of The Teamster) 


Letters and Gunpowder 


Unusual as it may seem, an American 
newspaper once came to the aid of some 
poor working men, according to a report 
in the November, 1911, official magazine. 

The paper was the Boston Traveller 
and the men in question were sixteen 
veteran letter carriers who had been 
pushed from their jobs because they no 
longer could sort letters fast enough to 
suit the postal officials. 

Mind you, they weren't fired, they were 
just told that they were being down- 
graded because younger men could sort 
letters faster and thus they would incur 
a drop in pay. 

These men, some of them with over 50 
years’ service, were called in and were 
told that the Post Office grading system 
had now relegated them to second class 
status. To begin with they only received 
$1,200 a year and now this would be re- 
duced to $1,100. Naturally the men had 
no other alternative but to take the cut 
since there were no provisions for pen- 
sioning of aged or disabled employees 
such as soldiers and sailors received. 

The Boston paper wondered aloud in 
its editorial why men such as these were 
not rewarded for of such un- 
exampled length and fidelity so that their 
declining years could be spent in honor 
and ease, or providing them with the 
alternative to continue in the harness or 


“service 


amply provide for these men if they de- 
cide to drop out.” 

The Traveller then compared the fate 
of the above men with our armed forces 
veterans: 

“The United States government, while 
generous with its soldiers and sailors is 
notoriously heartless with its depart- 
menta! employees. 

“When practically every veteran sol- 
dier who enlisted in the civil war draws 
a pension, whether he saw service or not, 
it seems strange that the government has 
yet made no provisions for taking care 
of its veteran soldiers of peace.” 


Everywhere the Poor 

President Tobin had just returned from 
a voyage to England as a delegate to the 
British Trades Congress. He spoke of 
his trip aboard the Cunard Steamship 
Company vessel as most pleasant. This 
in spite of some adverse criticism of the 
line that he said he had heard. President 
Tobin remarked that he was treated with 
every courtesy, as was who 
made the trip, regardless of their class 
ticket. 

In England our president brought back 
some somber impressions on the state of 
the working men and women over there. 

“The conditions of the working people 
in the British Kingdom in the large cities 
which I visited is far inferior to ours and 
there is more poverty and destitution in 
the cities in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land than in any of our American cities. 
I saw more ragged and barefoot children 
in Liverpool than I ever saw in New 
York City,” President Tobin said. 

During his visit to England and Ire- 
land President Tobin had the opportunity 
to visit first hand the “cartmen,” the 
English equivalent of our own teamsters. 
The discussions on occasions in- 
variably revolved around to a compari- 
son of wages in the two countries. 


everyone 


these 


“I had several opportunities of talking 
with the men who represent our craft in 
Liverpool, London, Dublin and Cork and 
they were very much encouraged with 
the report I gave them of our country. 
I found what I considered good teamsters 
and chauffeurs working in London for 
eighteen shillings a week, which means 
in American money about $4.50. 


“I asked many of them in England and 
Ireland why they did not try to get to 
this country. The general answer was 
that they had to stay there because they 
could never save enough money to get 
out and come to America. It makes one 
feel bad to see these men with brains and 
intelligence unable to make a 
living.” 


decent 


Bread from their Mouths 

Curiously enough, Washington, D. C. 
was the scene of a dispute not unlike the 
one reported in last month’s Teamster 
concerning an NLRB decision to force 
milk drivers to carry bread. 

Fifty years ago Bakery Wagon Drivers 
were fighting the Merchant Bakers As- 
sociation to do away with the practice 
of so-called “special delivery” calls. In 
this instance, a driver was 
forced to go out after he was finished 
his regular run to carry extra milk to a 
customer. 


sometimes 


For this extra trip he received 
no commission. 

Other items in the dispute with the 
association concerned the rearrangement 
of routes that sometimes led to the dis- 
placement of drivers. The union said 
that drivers on a route that is rearranged 
be paid a minimum of $25. 
to combat any ideas the association might 
have had about rearranging their routes 


This was 


and putting non-union drivers in at re- 
duced rates. 


























‘OPERATION HOPE?’ 
Needs Your Help 


In accordance with a mandate from the 18th convention, 
DRIVE, the Teamsters Union legislative and political edu- 
cation arm, is engaged in a full-scale campaign to enlist 
members to help build a precinct-by-precinct action or- 
ganization to protect workers’ interests at the local, state 
and national levels. YOU NEED DRIVE and DRIVE NEEDS 
you! 










Teamster members face a big fight ahead to protect from 
destructive legislation gains they now enjoy by union 
contract. 






You can fight best only through DRIVE. Join today. Be 
a full-time fighter in OPERATION HOPE. You'll help your 
Union help you—and you'll also be helping the City of 
Hope, famous medical center, in its battle against cancer 
and other catastrophic diseases. 


YOURS | 7< 

An exquisite perfume-filled atomizer will be 
presented with each ACTIVE DRIVE MEMBER- 
SHIP card. Atomizers are made available as 


gesture of appreciation from DRIVE and the 
City of Hope—co-partners in OPERATION HOPE. 


(Help Our Political Education.) 
JOIN 
ee DRIVE 


cityor HoPE NOW 


Non-profit and non-sectarian, the 













City of Hope medical center in Cali- Your shop steward, local union sit 3: 
fornia is engaged in long-range re- officer or business agent will 

search inio cancer and other dread take your membership applice- .=¢ 
diseases. It has long been supported tion. Active membership in rene 


by many labor groups. DRIVE is $3. pe 








